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fa THE STORY 
BEHIND 
THE COVER 


HE breath-taking panorama of Penn’s outdoors, the flaming colors in the 
autumn uplands, the golden ripeness in the valley farms, the pleasure 
of watching America’s two most popular sporting dogs make game, and a 
point to remember! It’s all captured in a split-second on this month’s cover, 

Of all 22 sporting dog (not including hounds) breeds recognized by the 
American Kennel Club, the Pointer and English Setter are synonomous with 
the best in hunting for a host of American sportsmen. Here are two modern 
dogs, created for modern hunting methods, and tested by time and trial, 
Cornerstone for both, ironically, was probably the old Spanish pointer-a 
heavy dog mainly of hound extraction. 

Ihe liver and white cclored pointer is believed to be the oldest of our 
medern breeds of pointing gun dogs, tracing its history back through the 
15th century. The earliest dependable records of hunting them was in 1650 
when they were used in the then popular sport of coursing hares. The 
Pointers found and pointed the quarry; then greyhounds were brought up 
and unleashed for the chase. Today, the pointer is valued for his intelligence, 
ruggedness, and ability to cover the ground in search cf a wide variety of 
game birds. He is by far the favorite for hunting quail in the South and 
is commonly found scouring the Pennsylvania pheasant range. 

Equally as popular, the English Setter is an exceedingly attractive, every- 
day bird deg. His branch of the gun-dog family tree dates back to the days 
when birds were taken with nets, the dogs being trained to crouch or “set” 
upon finding them. The setter breeds probably originated with a relatively 
large and leggy spaniel-type dog. Changing concepts of game bird hunting, 
coupled with the development and increased use of sporting arms, resulted 
in the training of setters to point, rather than set. Although the breed was 
used as an English bird deg 400 years ago, modern setter history began with 
an English breeder, Edward Lavarack, who developed a strain which has 
since become the bench-show favorite, known as orange or blue beltons 
from its color patterns. Later, another British breeder, Purcell Llewellin, 
developed a strain more famed for hunting ability. Although there are 
comparatively few 100 percent pure Llewellins left in this country today, 
most of our English Setters carry that blood-line. 

Setter or Pointer—the choice is primarily one of personal opinion. But 
as this month’s cover so clearly and beautifully shows, the point to remember 
is that a good bird dog enhances the hunt far beyond any measure of meat 
in the bag. The style, beauty, and grace of these canine companions equally 
matches the thrilling satisfaction that comes to every sportsmen when 4 
bird is flushed. 
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PENNSYLVANIA WEEK 
October 10 through 17 


A Great Time To See A Great State 
IT’S YOUR PENNSYLVANIA § 





A Great State For Outdoor Sport 


Nearly a million acres of State Game Lands open to public 
=, hunting or set aside as wildlife refuges. 


», One of the top big game states in the nation. 


The leading wild turkey state in the East. 


Over a million acres of Cooperative Farm-Game Projects 
A open to public hunting. 


~ Excellent small game hunting for a million sports- 
= men. 
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, A world-renowned waterfowl sanctuary 
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Bfore You p< 


“In designating October 24th to 30th HUNT SAFELY WEEK in 
Pennsylvania, I am hoping to reduce the hunter casualties in this great 
Commonwealth. 


“Our hunting casualties are few compared to the million hunters 
afield each year. However, most of them need not have occurred. 
They were caused by persons who were unduly excited, were greedy 
for game, or who carelessly imperilled themselves or others. 


Therefore, I appeal to sportsmen, teachers, and game authorities— 
especially throughout the last week of October, which includes the 
opening day of the 1954 small game season—to teach safe gun handling 
and safe hunting methods to youths and all persons contemplating 
their first hunting trip; review and practice safety when afield; and 
wear fluorescent fabrics or colored hunting clothing so you will not 
be mistaken for a bird or animal. 


The privilege of owning and bearing arms in pursuit of game is a 
great heritage, important to the well-being of our citizens, and to the 
security of our Country. But there is no justification for handling fire- 
arms in a dangerous manner.” 


JOHN S. FINE, Governor 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 



























A DUCK HUNTER'S METHOD O 
IDENTIFYING WATERFOWL 





BY FRED E. STONE _- 4a - 
go pat -_ 
Yaa 4 
(9 
[rs easy to identify the different \~ ~ > ~ =~ ~_~Geo, 
species of wild ducks at long range! ~~. oor 


If a few simple rules are known and 
kept in mind, it’s hardly more diff- 
cult to distinguish any particular kind 
of duck from another than to distin- 
guish any duck from a crow, a crow 
from a hawk, or a hawk from a buz- 
zard. They each vary in size, have a 
different silhouette of body and wing, 
and differ in flight characteristics. 
Size 

All species of wild waterfowl can 
be subdivided into three classes— 
small, medium and large. The weight 
of these three divisions would be 12 
ounces or less for a small duck, 114 
pounds for a medium size bird, and 
214 pounds or more for a large water- 
fowl. To confuse the 12 ounce teal 
with a three pound mallard or black 


duck is hardly possible at any given 
distance. 


Characteristics 


With but few exceptions, any 
species can be identified from an- 
other in flight by its particular flight 
habits, speed of flight, wing-beat, and 
course of flight. The manner in 
which ducks light upon or leave the 
water is also an aid in identification. 

During overcast fall days or in the 
early mornings and late afternoons 
of bright days, color of the duck is 
not much help in identifying it, 
especially with the naked eye. Most 
ducks seen at a distance of 70 yards 
or more will appear as brown, gray, 
black, or white objects. The color of 
a drake mallard’s head, for example, 
is definitely green but at 100 yards, 
while the bird is in flight, the head 





































will appear black under any condi- 
tion other than a perfect angle and 
extraordinary light. 


Most sportsmen know that the 
duck family can be divided into two 
main classes—the divers and the 
puddle ducks. The divers are well- 
named since they dive and swim to 
considerable depths below the sur- 
face to secure their food. The puddle 
ducks “dabble” or tip-up in shallow 
water while feeding. When taking 
flight, the divers patter or “walk” 
over the water; the puddle ducks 
jump from the water to the desired 
height and then fly from there. At- 
tempting to alight upon the water, 
the divers appear to throw them- 
selves in, or fly close over the surface 
and slide in. The puddle ducks will 
sit down, or lower themselves down 
feet and tail first. 


In flight the two classes also differ, 
the puddle duck possessing a larger 
wing surface for its size and weight. 
Thus, the puddlers are not forced 
to move their wings nearly as rapidly 
to sustain themselves in flight as the 
divers. They appear to fly with much 
more ease and accomplish many ac- 
tions in flight—turning and dodging 
—which the diving ducks do not 
duplicate. The puddle ducks will, 
when flying together in flocks, rise 
and fall, fly to and fro among them- 
selves much more than a flock of 
divers. A long, parallel line or “V” 
of ducks high in the sky and ob- 
viously going someplace is, in most 
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cases, a flock of divers while an ir- 
regular bunch of ducks will in all 
probability be of the puddle class. 

All ducks, regardless of kind, fly 
at considerable heights when migrat- 
ing or moving from one area to an- 
other. When in search of food or a 
suitable resting place, however, the 
diving class of ducks fly just over the 
water surface. The puddlers fly well 
above the water and usually make 
several turns about the chosen area 
before alighting. 

A check-list of the more common 
waterfowl in Pennsylvania will show 
8 species of puddle ducks, 12 species 
of divers, the Canada goose, whist- 
ling swan, brant, scoter, coot and 
grebe—a total of 26 species of water- 
fowl. Puddle ducks include: mallard, 
black, pintail, gadwall, baldpate, 
wood duck, green-winged and _ blue- 
winged teal. The divers are: canvas- 
back, redhead, lesser and _ greater 
scaup, ringneck, goldeneye, ruddy, 
bufflehead, old squaw, and three mer- 
gansers—American, hooded, and red- 
breasted. 


Mallard 


Of all the puddle ducks, the mal- 
lard can be considered one of the 
largest and most common. When 
seen in flight at a distance, the body 
of the drake looks gray, the head 
and tail black, the under-wing and 
breast white in good light. The hen 
appears over-all a mottled brown. 
Both sexes show a white bar on 
either side of the tail when sighted 
flying directly away from you. Mal- 
lards have a slow wing beat with a 
very short stroke. 


Black Duck 


Black ducks are nearly as common 
as mallards. Late arrivals are as large 
and a few individuals even larger 
than the average mallard. These 
ducks appear dull sooty black in 
color with a gray or gray-brown head 
and neck. The under-wing surfaces 
show as_ gray-white, contrasting 
sharply with the body color, an im- 








portant identification aid. Black 
ducks are unusually shy and a good, 
close look at this bird afield calls for 
careful maneauvering. 


Pintails 
Pintails are slightly smaller than 
either the mallard or black duck. 
They can be identified by their long, 
thin appearance. The neck is longer, 
proportionately, than that of any 
other duck. Drakes appear over-all 
gray, the hen brown. The tail is 
pointed in both sexes, contrasting 
sharply with the square tails of most 
species. This species migrates out of 
Canada in sizeable flocks during early 
October. They much prefer the shal- 
low stretches of larger streams where 
they can tip-up to do their feeding, 
The “sprig” does not “quack” like 
most species, but whistles with a 

clear, melodious note. 


Baldpate 


Both sexes of the baldpate are 
brown in appearance with a near- 
white breast. This is a medium sized 
duck. Baldpates seem very nervous 
and confused in flight although they 
are very adept with their wings. The 
white of their breast and under-wings 
is very prominent as they turn in 
graceful circles to select a resting or 
feeding place. This flight character- 
istic is the best clue to their identity. 
The “widgeon,” in comparison with 
most species, has a very short bill 
which may be noted if the distance 
is not too great. Baldpates are also 
inland water birds, preferring the 
shallows of creeks and larger streams. 


Teal 


Teal are small ducks, the green- 
winged being not much larger than a 
bob-white quail and the blue-winged 
only slightly larger. The blue-winged 
teal appears gray with a white, cres 
cent-shaped face patch and white 
flanks. The green-winged teal can be 
recognized by its small size and very 
quick movements. The body and 
neck of the green-winged are shorter 
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than those of the blue-winged and 
the over-all coloration is a darker 
gray. Neither specie like large, open 
spaces of water. They are at home on 
small streams and are usually found 
loafing about islands and _ grass 
patches on larger bodies of water. 
Teal pass through Pennsylvania prior 
to mid-October, the blue-winged pre- 
ceding the green-winged. The latter 
spends nearly as much time on shore, 
searching for food and resting, as on 
the water. 
Gadwall 


The gadwall is a medium size 
puddle duck, grayish in appearance. 
This duck usually flies in small, com- 
pact flocks, swiftly and on a direct 
course. The body appears slender, 
the wing-beats quick, and the wings 
long and pointed. The best means of 
identification is the white wing patch 
which is very conspicuous when the 
birds are in flight. The drake’s black 
rump often shows clearly, while the 
yellow feet may show with glasses. 
Gadwalls are not common in Penn- 
sylvania. 

Wood Duck 

The wood duck drake is generally 
considered the most beautiful of all 
American ducks. This duck, from 
the hunter’s standpoint, is probably 
the most important single species to 
know. At one time dangerously near 
extinction and fully protected, wood 
ducks have come back well in recent 
years but hunters may still bag only 
one wood duck per day and may have 
(after the first day) only two in 
possession. Actually, there is ab- 
solutely no excuse for exceeding these 
legal limits. Wood ducks are easy to 
identify. They are usually found 
along streams with wooded shore- 
lines, and even on larger streams or 
rivers, closely follow the shoreline in 
flight. There are three very definite 
aids to wood duck identification. 1. 
This species flys with its bill pointed 
down and usually keeps turning its 
head from side to side, as if searching 
the land or water below it. 2. Because 





the wood duck has a relatively long 
tail, their wings appear to be much 
further forward on their body than 
those of any other duck. 3. Finally, 
wood ducks do not “squack” when 
in flight but usually utter a distinc. 
tive call which is more a “squeal” or 
“peep.” 

Diving ducks, regardless of species, 
distinguish themselves from the 
puddle ducks by their shorter, more 
narrow wings. This lack of wing sur. 
face makes it necessary for these birds 
to move their wings more rapidly to 
sustain themselves in flight. They are, 
however, faster in ordinary flight 
than the puddlers. 


Canvasback 


The largest of the divers is the 
canvasback. Drakes are light grey 
on the sides and back, white on the 
breast, and appear black on the head, 
neck and chest. The tail is short and 
black. The hen appears similar ex- 
cept brown takes the place of the 
greys and blacks. In flight, this duck 
does not show a distinct head, due to 
the lack of brow, but rather, just neck 
from chest to bill. In migration they 
seem to prefer to fly in some “V” 
or straight line formation much more 
than any other species of duck. At 
rest they like the wide open spaces 
and raft in great numbers on the 
Chesapeake Bay where thousands of 
them spend the severest of the winter 
months. 

Redhead 


Redheads are slightly smaller than 
canvasbacks. The neck and bill are 
definitely shorter and the brow of 
the head is very pronounced. They 
are similar in coloration but the 
red on the head of this duck appears 
much brighter in good light than 
the canvasback’s. It is customary for 
redheads to fly in compact bunches 
and when first alighting upon the 
water, they will sit in a small tight 
group. They repeat this bunching 
when taking flight. At one time this 
characteristic brought the redhead 
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to near extinction. Duck-wise gunners 
took advantage of this bunching trait 
to make certain of multiple kills. 
While not as shoreline shy as the 
canvasback, they are definitely a duck 
of the open waters. 


Scaup 


Both species of scaup (greater and 
lesser—or broadbill and bluebill) are 
nearly impossible to distinguish apart 
at even short distances. The size 
variation is small, both species being 
of medium size. On the wing, both 
ducks conduct themselves in like 
manner. In the hand the greater 
scaup drake’s head will appear black 
with an iridescent green sheen; in 
the lesser scaup this sheen is purple. 
The drakes are grey with head, neck, 
chest and tail black. The hen’s garb 
is brown, comparable to the black of 
the drake. A white face patch, just 
back of the bill, shows if the distance 
is not too great. If any species en- 
joys “weather fit for ducks,” this is it. 
A drizzle of rain with wind squalls 
serves to bring the scaups flying out 
of the north. In close packed bunches 
they fly about over the open waters 
doing beautiful-to-see, close-forma- 
tion wingovers as they search for a 
suitable resting spot or food. The 
bays and sounds of the Atlantic coast- 
line and Great Lakes are preferred 
habitat of the majority of “broad- 
bills” and “bluebills.”’ 


Ringneck Duck 


The ringneck duck, in general ap- 
pearance, is a duplicate of the scaups, 
the identifying feature being a white 
ring about the forepart of the bill in 
both sexes. This species is not in- 
clined to fly in flocks as do the scaup, 
but usually will be found in pairs 
and singles on the larger bodies of 
inland waters. 


Goldeneye 
Goldeneyes identify themselves de- 
finitely by the distinct whistle of their 
wings. On a still, cold morning the 
sound of the “whistlers’” wings can 





be heard for an unbelievable distance 
over the water. This species is of 
medium size; the drakes are promi- 
nently black and white; the hens 
grey and white. This duck can well 
be considered shyest of all the divers, 
They keep well to the open waters 
and take wing at the slightest provo- 
cation. There are two species of 
golden-eye, the American and Bar- 
row’s. The two can be distinguished 
apart by the face patch of the drakes, 
The American shows a white, round 
patch just back of the bill. This mark 
is crescent-shape on the Barrow’s. 
The former is much more prominent 
in number in Pennsylvania. 


Bufflehead 


Buffleheads are considered the 
smallest of all the ducks. Drakes are 
prominently black and white. The 
head, as the name implies, appears 
large and puffy, a prominent white 
“V” shaped patch on the head points 
down past the eye. The black of the 
head shows many beautifully irides- 
cent colors, the breast and chest is 
snow white. The hen is slate-grey, 
her breast is a lighter grey than the 
back, she has a round white face 
patch located just back of the eye. 
The coming of these little divers can 
usually be considered a herald to 
the sustained or regular migrations of 
the different species. While there is 
sure to be more flights of ducks out 
of the north, they will be just flocks 
or groups of flocks from some partic- 
ular area. Although not nearly so 
numerous as in the near past, they 
are still a distinct treat to the eye. 


Ruddy Duck 


Only slightly larger than the buffle- 
head is the ruddy duck, chestnut 
brown in color and short and heavy 
in appearance. This species is shorter 
and more compact of body, neck and 
head than any other small duck. 
Both sexes show a prominent white 
face patch just below the eye, Abund- 
ance and scarcity of ruddys seems 
to be parallel with that of the buffle- 
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head, although the fact they are both 
divers is their only relation. The 
ruddy comes by the name “booby 
duck” honestly—he can be = ap- 
roached within twenty feet by a 
boat and the only objection shown 
is a natural sad look as he attempts 
to swim away. Should he finally ob- 
ject enough to fly, it will perhaps be 
for a hundred or so yards where he 
can again be approached. A danger- 
ous attitude for any wild creature 
interested in survival. 


Mergansers 


The three species of mergansers 
(American, red-breasted and hooded) 
vary in size. The American is large, 
near canvasback proportions; the 
red-breasted is of medium size; and 
the hooded could be considered a 
small duck. The males of all three 
appear black and white; the females 
are over-all grey with brown heads 
and necks. The bill in all species 
and sexes is long, narrow and nearly 
pointed. The long neck and bill will 
identify these birds at reasonable 
distances. The American and red- 
breasted both show a_ prominent 
white wing patch in flight. In general 
appearance the drake hooded mer- 
ganser could be confused with the 
drake bufflehead, but in size propor- 
tions the hooded is nearly twice as 
large. All three species are fish eaters 
well able to catch and eat enormous 
quantities of small fish and crus- 
taceans, they are not particular as to 
their fishing grounds, taking readily 
to most all waters. A migration date 
igs be approximately mid Novem- 
er. 

Old Squaw 


The old squaw duck is medium 
in size and is our only duck of black 
and white color, except the golden- 
eye, where the white is dominant. 
The drakes sport a long, pointed tail, 
longer than that of any other species 
of duck. This species is rather un- 
common in Pennsylvania—the Great 
Lakes, and coastal areas are preferred 


habitat. They, too, are fish eaters and 
can dive to unbelievable depths to 
secure their food. Any of the species 
of waterfowl which make a major 
portion of their diet of animal life 
such as fish, mullusks, crayfish, etc., 
can be considered unfit for the table 
as their flesh takes on a very strong, 
rank flavor. 


Other Waterfowl 


Swans are unmistakable in their 
all-white garb, extremely large size 
on the water, and immense, slowly 
beating wings in flight. Canada geese 
are hardly less conspicuous. On the 
water their large size, long neck and 
ever-alert attitude will mark them 
well. Geese differ in flight from ducks 
by the much slower wing beat, the 
habit of flying in some “V” or straight 
line formation, and the constant call- 
ing back and forth to each other. 

Scoters are very large, sooty-black 
sea ducks, belonging to the diving 
class. Their migration through Penn- 
sylvania takes place in but a few days 
as they move on to salt water bays 
and the ocean. Brant are nearly the 
same size as scoters but appear gray- 
brown in color and belong to the 
geese family. Neither species is com- 
mon here. 

Neither coots nor grebes belong to 
the family of ducks, having un- 
webbed feet. The coot is of medium 
size, sooty black in color and has a 
prominent white bill which is 
chicken-like. Grebes are small in size, 
appear gray, and have long, very 
thin necks and small heads with 
short, pointed bills. They are com- 
monly known as “dipper ducks.” 


In Conclusion 


You probably realize that ex- 
perience and practice are necessary to 
complete any task. What has been 
offered here is a method. Coupled 
with sufficient practice, it should, 
after a season or two afield, make any 
individual well able to “call ’em as 
he sees ’em.” 








sit was fortunate. He sat posted 
near his favorite deer run, 
waiting for the drivers to angle a 
deer his way. Except for those saucy 
evergreens, the forest was clad in 
winter gray. The air was still and 
cold. Here and there a stubborn leaf 
let loose and drifted crazily to the 
ground. 


Pete had plenty of time to think. 
The crisp air stirred up the brain 
cells, or did whatever it is that makes 
a man see things clearly. How come, 
Pete wondered, was there so much 
misunderstanding about management 
of the deer herd? Just what is it that 
breeds these conflicts? Most disagree- 
ment arises from ignorance—ignor- 
ance of the issues involved—or so Pete 
correctly mused. He figured that deer 
hunters, landowners and others in- 
terested in the deer herd must recog- 
nize the underlying causes of trouble. 


ete my hinks Abed 
ee Management 


By Jerome K. Pasto and D. Woods Thomas _ 








































Then maybe something could be 
done about it. 

Our friend was no ordinary fellow, 
For years he had been a leader in pro- 
moting wise game management. He 
was a real sportsman who knew there 
were many sides to the problem—and 
what’s more, admitted it. For the past 
several months his mind had flitted 
from one thought to another on this 
troublesome question of deer man- 
agement. But now, as he waited for 
that deer to fill his gun sight, the 
whole problem came into focus. Yes, 
a man alone in the crisp air with 
trees as silent partners can get some 
thinking done, and here is about the 
way Pete sized it up. 


First of all, Pete thought, a little 
history would give everyone a better 
perspective of the issue. It seems that 
there have been three stages to the 
deer management problem. The first 
stage existed before the white man 
came to this country. Nature’s laws of 
survival maintained a balance be 
tween the number of deer, and the 
amount of food and cover. And 
though there were relentless struggles 
for survival which go on in all nature, 
there were no deer management 
problems during this first stage. This 
was because management issues are 
parasites that come to life only in 
the presence of people. No people, no 
problems. 

Pete had the second stage figured 
about right. This was a time of too 
few deer. The game reserves were 
depleted, and venison was a word to 
be looked up in the dictionary. Act 
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ually the habitat could have carried 
more deer than were present. This 
was bad because our land resources 
were not used to the hilt. As a result 
our enjoyment of the deer herd was 
less than it could have been with a 
larger herd. We simply lost out in 
some extra fun and enjoyment, de- 
cided Pete, as he reflected back to the 
time of his grandparents. 

After most of our virgin timber 
had been cut, new forest growth 
created more favorable habitat condi- 


convinced of this at the moment— 
he hadn’t seen his deer yet.) If this is 
true, then we are taxing our habitat 
beyond its carrying capacity. This 
again means poor use of resources. 
Deer feed on farm crops and forest 
growth. And too, the take-home en- 
joyment of a herd with scrubby deer 
is less than with a healthy, normal 
herd that is in balance with the food 
supply. 

As Pete knocked the ashes from 
his wind-proof pipe, he caught a 





be tions. In addition there were deer glimmer of the real forces underlying 
alt laws and programs to save the deer. the whole deer problem. He suddenly 
ee 9 These laws and programs were con- realized that there are two main 
He tinued to the point where many _ threads which weave these forces to- 
aa folks think that we are now in the’ gether. The first is that people differ 
oat third phase of our deer problem— _ in their ideas as to what is the best 
mast too many deer. (Pete himself wasn’t use of our land. The point (and Pete 
tted 
this 
Nan- 

= Editor’s Note: This is the first in a series of five articles dealing with 
Yes aspects of Pennsylvania’s deer herd never before published. We believe 
vith these factual-type articles contain some of the most important, informa- 
alee tion GAME NEWS has ever featured. 

the “Pete Thinks About Deer Management,” serves as a general intro- 

duction to all the thinking and most of the confusion about our deer 

ttle population. Future articles will give the facts about deer from an 
ter economic standpoint. How much damage to farm crops is actually 
that caused by deer? What does deer damage mean to the average farmer 

the in terms of dollars and cents? On the other hand, how much income 

first do deer indirectly provide farmers who board, feed, and guide hunters 
a, each year? More than that, how much money do Pennsylvania deer 
nia hunters spend while pursuing their sport, where does it go, and who 

he besides farmers gets it? The facts contained in these forthcoming 

did articles will surprise you! They prove, for the first time, that Penn- 
And sylvania hunting really is big business! 

1“ The authors are eminently qualified to present the facts. They are 
e ae unbiased observers whose fields of interest concern the economics of 
7 agriculture. Unlike most sportsmen and wildlife managers, they had 
This no preconceived opinions about Pennsylvania’s deer herd. Dr. Jerome 

an K. Pasto is Assistant Professor of Farm Management, Pennsylvania 

State University. D. Woods Thomas is Assistant Professor of Agricul- 
y * tural Economics, Purdue University. As a Research Fellow, Penn- 
aie sylvania Cooperative Wildlife Research Unit, he spent the past two 

a years doing research (upon which this series of articles is based) 
-“ under the supervision of Dr. Pasto. Mr. Thomas received his doctor’s 
ee degree for this outstanding work last June. 
d to 

Act- 
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figured this would be a shocker to 
some) is that the big ingredient in 
the deer management recipe is land, 
not deer. After all, deer roam and 
live on land, and its vegetation. But 
land is scarce. We need it for a lot 
of uses—farming, forestry, living 
space, factory space, wildlife, and so 
forth. There isn’t enough of it to go 
around. Conflicts arise because deer 
and other animals _ (including 
humans) struggle for use of the same 
land. 

The second thread stitched into 
the problem is our concept of prop- 
erty rights, reflected Pete, now play- 
ing the role of a tailor with ideas for 
thread. The deer herd is the property 
of the public, yet much of the land 
it feeds on is private property. But 
even though private land owners sup- 
port the herd, they generally have no 
greater claim on the deer than any 
other person. Some feel that this 
partially repeals our idea of protec- 
tion of individual property. For land- 
owners who feed the deer it is like a 
person having to buy gasoline for an- 
other’s car. Furthermore, since the 
herd is public property, it would 
seem the public has a “right” to go 
after deer, even though it means tres- 
passing on private land. 





Right here, as Pete fingered the 
cold steel of his rifle, he was reminded 
of the cool way a few farmers greeted 
deer hunters from outside the county, 
He had often wondered about this, 
but never clearly realized why it was 
so. Now, for the first time, he under. 
stood that these two threads—com. 
petition for use of land, and our con- 
cept of property rights—were the real 
explanation of these conflicts. 


The Big Conflict 


The biggest conflict probably boils 
between the farmers and _ other 
groups, but Pete knew that this is 
only in certain sections of the country. 
The conflict is not serious in inten- 
sive agricultural areas for there are 
no deer. It is not serious in highly 
wooded areas for there is no agricul- 
ture. But the conflict is most serious 
in marginal areas where agriculture 
and deer fight it out for the same 
land. It wouldn’t be proper, re- 
minded Pete, for us to assume that 
the disagreement between farmers 
and deer hunters is serious every- 
where. If we did, we'd be “spinning 
our wheels” trying to develop a good 
deer management program. The 
problem has to be tackled on an area 
basis. 


Four Groups in the Scrap 


These underlying forces bring 
about conflicts between four groups 
of people, according to the way Pete 
saw it. First are the folks who make 
a living by farming. Their goal is to 
reduce crop damage by deer, and this 
calls for fewer deer. Next are the 
sportsmen who want all the good 
deer hunting they can get, and Pete 
figured he was one of these—at least 
now he was. These sportsmen would 
like to see an ever-expanding herd. 
The third interest group includes 
those businessmen whose _ welfare 
partially depends on income from 
hunters. Like the sportsmen, they 
want a large deer herd—naturally. 
Since both the hunters and the busi- 
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nessmen want a large herd, the ac- 
tions of one group bolster those of 
the other. This may make these two 
groups appear more important than 
they really are. The fourth group in- 
cludes all of us, commonly called 
“society,” and Pete put himself in this 
group too. The objective of society 
as a whole is for everybody to be as 
happy and satisfied as _ possible. 
Society says that we should use our 
land in such a way that the greatest 
amount of good falls to the greatest 
number of people. This of course is 
a big order, but certainly a fine yard- 
stick to keep in mind. A_ pleased 
smile crept over Pete’s face—brought 
on by so noble a thought from him! 


The Conflict Situations 


BETWEEN FARMERS AND 
HUNTERS. When deer run out of 
forage in the woods, they feed on 
farm crops. Farmers suffer loss of in- 
come. Not only are crops destroyed, 
but many farmers have to stop grow- 
ing certain profitable crops that deer 
especially like. Besides, a few dis- 
gruntled landowners post their land, 
charge for hunting, parking, and so 
forth. This is strong evidence that 
many farmers would like to see a 
smaller deer herd. 


Hunters, on the other hand, want 
more deer for more hunting. And a 
few hunters are inconsiderate. They 
damage crops and. fences and en- 
danger livestock. These hot spots 
make for bad relations all around, 
regretted Pete, as he unconsciously 
scanned for that “posted” sign that 
wasn’t there. 

BETWEEN FARMERS AND 
BUSINESSMEN. Like the hunters, 
businessmen want a large herd since 
this leads to more hunting, and more 
goods and services sold to sportsmen. 
Because farmers want a small herd, 
they don’t always see eye-to-eye with 
the businessmen. The amount of con- 
flict depends on several factors. In 
rural areas with small trading centers, 
farmers and businessmen are pretty 


close buddies, and understand each 
others’ problems. Hence the conflict 
will not be sharp. In areas with big 
cities, farmers and _ businessmen 
usually do not know each other very 
well, and the conflicts on size of herd 
very likely are pretty stiff. The degree 
of conflict also varies depending on 
what the businessmen have to sell. 
It stands to reason that businessmen 
who gain most from the hunters 
would disagree most sharply with the 
farmers. 

BETWEEN HUNTERS AND 
BUSINESSMEN. When there is a 
large deer herd in an area, there are 
so many hunters that facilities to care 
for them are bulging at the seams. In 
this situation businessmen may tend 
to “gouge” the hunters, and the 
hunters don’t like it. Pete knew this 
from experience. One hunting trip 
he ended up short of funds because 
rates for almost everything a hunter 
needed had gone up. Some even 
talked of the “two-price” system—one 
for local folks, and one for hunters. 

BETWEEN ALL GROUPS AND 
SOCIETY. The three groups— 
hunters, farmers, and businessmen— 
conflict with the people in general. 
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In fact, the only reason why there is 
conflict in society is because there are 
groups within it whose objectives are 
different. Society would like to see 
these conflicts reduced to the bare 
minimum in order to increase the 
happiness of all the people. To Pete 
all this made sense, thought perhaps 
it was a little deep. 7 

AMONG SPORTSMEN. Some 
deer hunters don’t realize it, but a 
large herd may have less sporting 
value than a smaller one. Our friend 
had argued this many times. An over- 
populated deer habitat results in a 
scrubby herd with small deer, poor 
racks, winter die-offs, single births, 
diseased deer, and so forth. And an- 
other thing—when deer are numerous, 
the so-called “meat-hunters’” are out 
in force. They emphasize the kill 
above all else, but the hunter who is 
interested in the sporting value of 
the chase must compete with them. 
(Pete chuckled on this one. The 
other guys were chasing—he was still 
posted and waiting for that deer!) 
Furthermore, personal danger to 
hunters is increased by mass hunting 
in areas with many deer. For these 
reasons, a large herd may yield less 
down-to-earth satisfaction for the 








sportsman than a smaller herd. But 
try to get very many sportsmen to 
see it this way! 

Pete imagined how this would ap. 
pear on a graph. Take a look at the 
figure. It is another way of getting 
across this idea. 

As the size of the herd increases 
from small to large, the amount of 
total pleasure it affords also increases, 
(Follow the curved line up the hill.) 
Finally a point is reached (A), when 
a still bigger herd actually begins to 
detract from the sporting value of 
deer hunting. 


Many hunters think the sky is the 
limit when it comes to deer. Not only 
will too many deer give less real 
pleasure, but the source of feed is 
destroyed, and surely this must end 
up with fewer and poorer deer. 


At this point Pete’s train of thought 
was interrupted by a crash in the 
underbrush. He rose to his feet, 
cocked his head to the right, and 
there with its head jaunty-high, stood 
a doe. The animal sniffed the air, 
and then bounded away as it caught 
the scent of a man. Pete settled down 
on the stump. 


The Conflicts Run Deep 


Now these conflicts Pete has been 
thinking about must start with some 
fountain of irritation. Unless we un- 
derstand what this fountain is all 
about, we can’t hope to come up with 
decent solutions. Remember, the basic 
situation is that various groups want 
to use land for different purposes. 
Therein lies the problem—deer are 
a side issue. 

And remember too, if we use land 
for some special purpose when some 
other use of that land would yield 
more satisfaction, then the people in 
general lose out. For example, too 
many deer results in their overflow 
on farm land, and over-browsing of 
forest growth. This may provide 
more hunting, but at the expense of 
crop and forest damage. If the crop 
and timber damage is greater than 
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Sut the pleasures afforded by the big should do, advises Pete, is to open 
to herd. then clearly society loses, our minds, consider all sides of the 
analyzed Pete. On the other hand, problem, and ditch our selfish 
ap- if the herd is smaller than the habitat motives. It will take some doing to 
the will support, society again ends up acquaint folks with the issues in- 
ing on the short end of the stick. When volved. When we do, only then can 
there is proper balance, then things we hope to come up with something 
Ses pe a at Bunky-dory “as they will that will really work. Our land is a 
a This just about sums up Pete's ong Ce eee pos 
ll) thinking on the subject. It certainly <<. | the Ce i * = Tees 
nen doesn’t cover everything. But its a Upon it 1s managed property, It can 
or: starter. After all, there are more be transformed from a source of ir- 
of twists in this problem than there are fritation to a never-ending source of 
in a can of worms. What we really enjoyment for all of us. 
the 
nly 
real 
l is 
we SUGGESTIONS TO HUNTERS 
ight Henry P. Davis, in his Remington News Letter, advises 
the hunters to be good hunting companions. On this he says: 
feet, “A good dog, fair marksmanship, a goodly number of shoot- 
and ing chances, and reasonable weather are all factors which con- 
ood tribute much to the enjoyment of a hunting trip. But, unless 
air, one has good companionship along, there is something lacking 
ight in the day’s pleasure. 
own “But a companion who ignores the well known rules of safe 
gun handling, is careless with matches, cigarettes, or the land- 
owner’s property or is continually grousing about conditions 
or his own luck, can wreck the pleasure of any hunting trip, 
een no matter how successful it might be from a shooting stand- 
ome point. 
un- “Most every hunter, even a novice, is fairly well acquainted 
all with the rules of safe gun handling. But make your knowledge 
with obvious by your own gun handling. This gives your partner 
asic more confidence in you, particularly if he has never hunted 
vant with you before. Always handle your gun as if it were loaded. 
oses. But don’t have it loaded unless you are handling it. When 
are you put a gun down, lean it against a tree, or carry it over 
an obstruction, always have the breech open. And never shoot 
land at anything until you are sure of your target. 
ome “Don’t wear noisy clothes when you're still-hunting. Cloth- 
yield ing that swishes or makes a whistling noise as you walk can 
le in be a dead giveaway to your presence in the woods. And leave 
too that white handkerchief at home. Its use may prove a tempta- 
‘flow tion to the nervous, careless shooter. 
g of “If you’re going into unfamiliar territory where there is a 
wide chance of your getting lost, get yourself a compass and learn 
se of how to use it. Area maps, showing ground contour, elevations, 
crop streams, etc., are usually available. These maps are exceedingly 
than valuable to any sportsman venturing into strange areas.” 

































ons an uns 
By Bill Walsh 


ET’S face it. Most fathers with 

sons of hunting age are complete 
dubs when it comes to teaching their 
boys how to enjoy the sport. We want 
the companionship of our offspring, 
but we'd like them to be full-blown 
hunters all at once, miraculously as 
accomplished as we are in woodslore, 
gun handling, and enthusiasm. We're 
just not teachers. 

On the other hand, the youngsters 
look up to us and expect us to be 
able to tell them all we know about 
this sport that is so brand new and 
mysterious to them. We just can’t let 
them down. Fathers of daughters can 
leave it up to the good wife to show 
the offspring how to wriggle into a 
girdle, apply lipstick, or stuff and 
roast a chicken. But men with boys 
have got to teach ’em how to hunt. 

And it’s pretty safe to say that if 
dad does a thorough job of instruc- 
tion, the young fellow probably will 
never be involved in a gunning acci- 
dent of his own making. 

How to start and where? That’s 
what we want to consider here. 


Start at home. That’s where you 
spend the most time together. Take 
a little time each evening to teach 
him something about the gun he’s 
going to use and to let him get the 
“feel” of bringing it to his shoulder 
and lining it up on an imaginary 
target, or one you might care to pin 
on the wall while the lady of the 
house isn’t looking. First teach him 
suspicion. 

Never hand him a loaded gun. But 
teach him that the first thing to do 
on being handed a firearm is to deter- 
mine whether it is loaded. Explain 
to him that the proper way to hand 
a weapon to another person is un- 
loaded and with the action open. In 
the case of a double or single barrel 
shotgun that breaks, the gun should 
always be broken. 

The kitchen table or cellar work- 
shop bench are good places to show 
him how the gun comes apart from 
the stock, how it is oiled and cleaned, 
how the hammer falls or the firing 
pin is released to discharge the car- 
tridge, and a number of other gun 
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information points that you take for 
granted but which will answer burn- 
ing questions for the beginner. And 
during this home training, keep shells 
and gun at a respectful distance from 
each other, teaching him that guns 
are never loaded in the house. 

Since good gun handling in the 
case of rifles can be learned on the 
target range, let’s concentrate for the 
moment on showing our prospective 
gunner how to be a good hunting 
companion while carrying the shot- 
un. 

Unless he’s had some practical pre- 
vious experience, he ought not tackle 
his first day afield “cold.” If you have 
a friend who belongs to a skeet or 
trap club or one who can collaborate 
with you on the effective use of the 
hand trap in throwing clay pigeons, 
you're really in business. This friend 
can do more with your boy in 15 
minutes than you can in a day. It’s 
like having a driving instructor teach 
your wife how to drive. She learns 
better and there’s less strain on you. 

The average father-son relationship 
is a tender one, to be sure. But fathers 


have been know to lose their patience 
when Junior doesn’t appear to be 
learning as rapidly as Dad thinks he 
should. Of course, mistakes should be 
pointed out to our beginning gunner 
—but no sign of temper—please! 

If you have no hand trap, you can 
simulate good moving targets by roll- 
ing oatmeal boxes, old phonograph 
records, and other round objects 
down a grade to get the beginner in 
the habit of swinging ahead of his 
target in order to put it in the bag. 
Make certain the site of such shoot- 
ing tactics is a safe one, however, and 
that the person rolling the targets 
downhill is protected from gunfire 
and possible ricochet. 

And when the big day comes—when 
the season is in, young Master Hunter 
ought to spend at least his first half- 
day as an observer watching how you 
do it. Let him carry his gun as though 
it were loaded, pointing it only at 
game he might see; breaking it, un- 
loading it, and placing it flat on the 
ground while eating lunch; and keep- 
ing it “on safe” unless game is actu- 
ally in sight. If he gets through the 


Safe gun training should start at home. Here Henry Nixon, Hershey sportsman, 
shows his son, Bill the gun he will use this fall, teaching him the “feel” of bringing 


it to his shoulder. 
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morning without any serious gun 
handling errors, he can have shells 
for his weapon the remainder of the 
day. 

It is a mistake to take even a full 
grown lad hunting for the first time 
without any preparation. It’s like 
throwing boys in the water on a sink- 
or-swim basis. They'll drown as often 
as they stay afloat. 


In fact, a boy of 17 or 18 without 
previous gunning experience may 
have preconceived notions about 
sight pictures, correct lead, and other 
shooting dope which are incorrect 
and which you will have to rectify 
before teaching begins. The earlier 
you start, the better. 

Tell your would-be nimrod that 
when the charge of shot leaves the 
muzzle of his gun it is travelling so 
fast it would only take a second for 
it to speed across the lengths of three 
football fields laid end to end. Tell 
him that this is roughly ten times 
faster than your car whizzes along at 
60 miles an hour. 


Tell him that even the puniest of 
rifle cartridges, the lowly .22 rimfire, 
is making time faster than a thousand 
feet a second, and that some high- 
high-power rifles require less than 
three seconds to put a mile between 
them and the rifle muzzle. Remind 
him that some of these sporting weap- 
ons, because of the expanding char- 
acteristics of the projectiles in the 
cartridges they use, are even more 
dangerous to life and limb than the 
military rifles and ammunition used 
by the armed forces in World War 
II and in Korea. 


When you're finally ready to take 
him into the field, go it alone with 
him the first time or two so you can 
point out his faults without the em- 
barrassing presence of a third party. 
Besides, the others in the party may 
not realize as well as you how to 
treat the beginner and it’s important 
that he likes hunting from the begin- 
ning without any unfavorable influ- 
ences at work. 





Here’s a summary of the most jm. 
portant lessons he should know be. 
fore he is “graduated” into grown-up 
hunting company: 

That guns are always carried up. 
loaded and preferably cased while in 
automobiles. 

That the “safe” on a gun is only 
a mechanical device and can fail. 


That the “safe” is kept on until 
game is actually to be fired at. 


That the barrel should be inspected 
for obstructions before loading—each 
time. 

That the gun is never pointed at 
any living thing except game that is 
in season. 

That it is not permissible to shoot 
at game that runs or flies back 
through a line of hunters. 


That he should never shoot at a 
game animal obscured by brush, sav- 
ing shots for game than can be clearly 
seen and cleanly killed. 


That, when crossing a fence, he 
should unload the gun, break it or 
open the action, lay it on the ground, 
then pick it up and reload it after 
he has crossed the fence himself. 

That once is too often to hunt with 
an unsafe gun handler—that this per- 
son should not be invited next time 
and told why. 


That regard for the property on 
which he hunts is as important as the 
rules of safe gun handling. 


If you can do this much for your 
boy—or someone else’s boy if you 
have none of your own or if you 
know of one who has no father—then 
you have started a lad on the right 
track. 


And later, when the important 
fundamental principles of good gun 
handling are a part of him, make 
sure that you impart to him a love of 
the land, a regard for its future, a 
liking for the sport as contrasted with 
a greed for the game involved, and a 
feeling that this grandest of outdoor 
sports belongs to him only so long as 
he keeps it clean and above board. 
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ldon THoments 


By John H. Day 


T HERE'S always something going 
on in the timberlands. Even dur- 
ing those golden moments when all 
the countryside lies in breathless quiet 
and the whole world hearkens to the 
Still Small Voice, the endless action 
of the turning year rolls on. All the 
world’s a stage in the open, and at 
the appointed cue each actor plays 
his bit, fulfilling the destiny of seed 
time and harvest. Though the silence 
seems complete insects dance like 
glowing motes in the slanting sun 
rays, thunderheads burgeon in the 
blue vault overhead and the pulse of 
the land beats steadily. 

Tired by a gruelling climb through 
the October hills, we sprawled at ease 
on a dried leaf couch and cultivated 
the art of lazy repose. The floor of 
the forest was tinder dry, ready to 
explode into angry flame at the first 
careless handling of cigarette or 
lighted match. Overhead towered a 
huge black oak, a “corner” tree mark- 
ing the boundaries of local land hold- 
ings. 

As soon as the uproar of our pass- 
age through the brittle leaves had 
subsided, the woodlands assumed the 
quiet, brooding air of expectancy, of 
waiting, which is the greatest charm 
of the timberlands. Here the country- 
man finds peace which passes his 
clumsy understanding, and which 
lures him back, again and again, to 
these hidden wayside sanctuaries. 

As we lay there soaking up the 


aa 


/ 


48 


good warmth of ground and leafy 
couch and fervent sun, we became 
aware of all sorts of activity around 
us. Furtive scurryings in the leaves 
signaled the nervous passage of wood 
mouse or chipmunk. The casual jour- 
neying of a gray squirrel sounded like 
a team of horses in those resounding 
leaves. An occasional acorn would 
drop with a racket calculated to wake 
the dead. 


In the edgings we had heard the 
last brave chorus of the crickets, sing- 
ing their way into the oblivion which 
will be theirs one ‘hard freeze soon. 
Here among the trees we had no 
such chorus, only the vagrant buzz 
of a passing fly, and the imagined 
humming of the few bees still active 
in the oak far overhead. A dozen birds 
Hew across the ridge, passing directly 
above us. The noise of their passage 
was a novel break in the quiet of 
the afternoon. 

Each falling leaf actually created a 
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noisy disturbance when it settled in- 
to the tinder dry mulch on the forest 
floor. We would hear one in a crash 
landing to our left, then another far 
to the right. An occasional leaf would 
drive against the taut wire fence 
leading from the corner oak, twang- 
ing that resounding wire like a 
vibrant fiddle string. 

Who can tell when a leaf breaks 
its hold upon the parent tree where 
its resting place will be? It planes 
downward, floating now in this direc- 
tion, now in that, until at last it halts 
perhaps fifty, perhaps a few hundred 
feet from its home base. Soon the 
combined action of sun and water 
and oxygen will break it down into 
inorganic substances and it becomes 
part of the earth’s mold. 


The countryman sees in the falling 
leaf a similitude to the lives of all 
mankind. As the leaf, so is man torn 
from the parental roof tree, borne 
hither and thither by the blasts and 
eddyings of fate, finally to find a 
resting place in the earth and yield 
back to her the elements which are 
her own. 


We hobnobbed with the clouds 
as we lay there on the sunlit ridge. 
Down in the valleys the countryman 
finds the world is so much with him 
as to discourage the upward glance. 
But on the ridges nothing is taller 
than the vision save the blue zenith 
and the white flotilla of the clouds. 


‘As though to put the final stamp 
of perfection to the gorgeous day, an 
eagle moved into the blue vault 
overhead, circled and soared and 
lazily rode the updraits. The reveal- 
ing sunlight spotlighted his white 
head as he circled and wove another 
golden thread into the magic loom 
of Autumn. 

The countryman who rambles joy- 
ously across the hills in all months 
and all weathers gives his allegiance 
to the whole calendar. He can’t af- 
ford to play favorites, for each month 
brings its own special touch to the 
outdoors scene. But pin him down 
and he'll have a hard time dodging 
genial October days as among the 
year’s best. For when October comes 
on stage and Autumn walks the cop- 
per-colored world in scarlet shoes, 
then is the perfected ripeness of the 
year displayed in all the fullness of 
it glory. 

October means walnuts and butter- 
nuts, pawpaws and persimmons and 
hazelnuts, hickory nuts and _bitter- 
sweet. It used to mean chestnuts and 
stained hands on the youngsters who 
one time knew their way around in 
“brown October’s wood.” 

Something terrible has happened 
to these kids. Television and Satur- 
day matinees and the easy dime for a 
bag of peanuts have given them a 
pale synethic substitute for whole- 
some, carefree frolicking under genial 
skies in friendly woods and sum 
tanned fields. It’s probably too much 
trouble to gather and hull and dry 
walnuts any more. And then you have 
to go to all the bother of cracking 
them! 


The countryman notes the yellow- 
ing leaf among the boughs, sniffs the 
smoky air that hints of frost at dawn, 
and fairly bursts at the seams in his 
eagerness to slip the bonds of his 
workaday world. October’s wayside 
trails are irresistible when “Autumn 
sets the maple glory blazing” on the 
hills. One lung full of zesty October 
air, preferably with a balsam or hem- 
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lock tang, can work amazing wonders 
with mind and spirit and appetite. 

October moves with a reassuring 
leisureliness. —The mood of the out- 
doors is gracious, smiling and serene. 
There is time to look around and 
enjoy the golden moments. We are 
not to be hustled indecently from 
summer to winter. Even though there 
is no music left in the year’s throat 
as the muted songsters slip quietly 
southward, the tenth month holds 
high gypsy carnival amid gorgeous, 
colorful pageantry that defies descrip- 
tion. 

Uncle Hairy, the forecasting cater- 
pillar, has felt the nip of the recent 
cool mornings and is on the go as 
fast as his sixteen so-called legs can 
carry him. The motorist sees him 
everywhere along the highways, 
hurrying across the concrete with ap- 
parently no regard for life or limb. 
He is the wooly bear in the brown 
coat, set off with black at either end, 
who is said to foretell the length and 
severity of the winter by the relative 
size and position of these black and 
brown markings. 

So far as my own observations go 
Uncle Hairy is quite inconsistent this 
fall. Among the several caterpillars 
who have sought a winter berth 
against our stone foundations are sev- 
eral predicting an an early winter 
and a late spring. Others carry the 
news that there will be no wintry 
blasts till after Christmas. Still others 
are wearing plain brown coats in- 
dicating no winter at all. 


The countryman enjoys his own 
air show on a bright October day 
when the wind has the bit in its 
teeth and the lambent sunlight lies 
athwart the fence rows. From a van- 
tage point snug against the sun- 
warmed bole of the most convenient 
tree, he notes hundreds of strands 
of gleaming spider web glinting and 
swaying in the air. From moorings 
along the fence these fleeting strands 
reach eagerly into the breeze. 

Now and again one of these silken 


balloons takes off into the wide blue 
yonder, and close scrutiny reveals a 
tiny aeronaut skillfully riding the air 
waves on this free-floating glider of 
his own manufacture. Tiny spiders 
are hard at work spinning their own 
“balloons” all along the fence row. 
When the strand becomes large 
enough to support their weight they 
let go their hold on the launching 
platforms and ride off into a distant 
future, just as have their ancestors 
for centuries before man learned to 
fly. 
October brings another daring air- 
man floating southward in graceful 
flight. The big brown milkweed 
butterfly—the Monarch—follows the 
seasons like most of the birds. Since 
late August these familiar creatures 
have been on the go, heading with 
marvelous instinct for a warmer land 
they have never seen, since they all 
perish between broods. Next spring, 
when the sun reasserts himself, they'll 
come north again, some moving well 
up into Canada. 

The yellow, rose and green of an 
October hillside, combined with the 
brilliant blue of the sky and softened 
by the autumn haze, are reflected in 
October’s birthstone, the lovely opal. 
Opal is the symbol of hope and its 
month is surely a colorful symbol of 
the hope of the world for yet another 
surging springtide, as even now the 
buds are formed for the great 
reawakening. 
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eet game callers 
are like mass-produced loving. 
They may serve a purpose, but it’s 
dificult to put much enthusiasm or 
faith in them. And for the wariest 
bird on earth—the wild turkey—you 
will be far ahead to make your own 
caller. 

There are several styles of turkey 
lures, but the yelper shown here, used 
fruitfully by my family ever since the 
Hunters settled Wake County, North 
Carolina, is the easiest and certainly 
the most dependable of the lot. You 
will do well to make yours like it. 

Cedar wood has the throatiest tone, 
but because it is subject to dampness 
and breakage I prefer ash or white 
oak, whose notes are naturally 
pitched higher and sound more like 
a young bird urgently in need of 
help from a bigger turkey. The other 
essential piece—slate—can be found as 
part of a child’s old-fashioned school 
slate. It is just the right thickness, 
smooth and easy to cut. Roofing slate 
is also satisfactory but tough to prop- 













erly shape. 
Making the caller is extremely 
simple, if you follow these instruc- 


tions. Use care not to cut through the 
thin side because you will get a pretty 
sour note if you split it. The 
smoother you sand it inside and out 
the better the tone will be. In fact, 
a good polishing with ordinary wax 
shoe polish helps to exclude moisture 
and make the tone clear. 

In the final stages, use the rasp and 
then a file to thin the lip to not wider 
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want to vibrate. The entire thin side 
need not be so thin as the very upper 
half-inch or so of the lip. You will 
find it best to thin just a section first 
instead of possibly taking off too 
much wood all the way down. 

Learn to use the caller by practic 
ing on domestic turkeys, if available, 
Used right, your yelper can set a 
whole turkey ranch into an uproaf 
early some morning! 


By all means, practice using thé 
caller while you hold a gun in your 
lap. See how fast you can drop 
caller and get the gun into firing 
position. Some day you may have to 
shoot even before the caller hits the 
ground! 
















TURKEY CALLER 
List of Materials: 
1 piece of seasoned hardwood, 
preferably ash, white oak or 
cedar, 8” x 1” x 214”. 
1 piece slate, 4” x 4” x Ye”. 
1 piece common chalk. 
2 tiny nails (for cover pins) 
1 slat for cover, 8” x 1” x Y%4”. 
List of Tools: 
Handsaw or hacksaw. 
Drill with bits, 4%” and Y”. 
Center punch or sharp nail. 
Chisel. 
Rasp. 
Vise. 























Above: To make caller, fasten wood 
firmly in vice and clearly lay out a space 
6” x 4" so outside guide line will be 1/16 
from smoothest-grained side of wood. Mark 
another line exactly down center, between 
two border lines; crossmark center line at 
14" intervals. With center punch, carefully 
prick each intersection so guide holes will 
not allow drill to run out through thin 
side of box. Leave at least 1” clearance of 
wood at both ends of guide lines. 


Above: With a 3/32” or Y%"” drill, drill 
out each of center-punched marks at least 
1” deep to form a true pilot for finish- 
ing bit. If wood is on the curly-grained 
side, you may want to use second pilot 
drill of 4” size to insure accuracy. 

Below: A piece of adhesive tape makes 
a good depth gauge for drill. Set tape so 
you can drill 2” deep. 


Above: Be sure drill is held vertically so 
as not to run out through the thin side. 
Drill each hole carefully to a depth of 2”. 

Below: Remove the remaining wood fil- 
lets with a sharp hand chisel. If you pound 
with a hammer, you are likely to split 
something. Get the bottom as smooth as 
you can. 


Below: Smooth the inside of the “box” 
with a rasp, finishing with sandpaper. Ir- 
regular surfaces won’t hurt the tone, pro- 
vided they are smoothly contoured. 








Above: Saw off excess wood so you have 
1” clearance at each end of the sound hole. 

Below: Make the cover from a piece of 
plywood or any wood of suitable size. Put 
cover on box and drive a small nail through 
each end until it sticks to the box. Take 
off the cover, drive nails down flush, and 
clip off points to expose about 4%4”. With 
a slightly larger nail, continue prick-holes 
you made in box proper; then withdraw 
them. Your lid will now stick in place but 
will be easy to remove. 


Below: Lay your slate on a smooth, firm 
surface and use a straight-edge to guide 
cutter. A center punch point makes a good 
cutter; you cut slate by scraping point 
back and forth across it. Get a groove 
started in one side first, then turn slate 
over and cut other side all the way through. 
A piece, 4" x 4”, is about right. If neces- 
sary, polish sounding side of slate with 


sandpaper. 


Above: Rub sounding side of slate and 
also lip of “yelper” generously with com- 
mon chalk just before using. If these con- 
tact parts get too slick, or damp, you may 
have to use fine sandpaper to get a clean, 
new surface. 

Below: The finished product. In rear is 
yelper, with cover leaning upon it. Note 
slate in right center, chalk and spare sand- 
paper in left center. At left is dark-colored 
cloth to stuff into box so chalk and slate 
won't rattle or break. 


Below: How to operate turkey caller. 
Hold caller lightly but firmly in left hand, 
keeping fingers and clothing away from 
sounding board (thin edge of yelper). Hold 
slate in other hand almost at right angles 
to sounding board and not quite flat with 
top of box. This angle will vary from box 
to box, as will exact spot on box for best 
tone, so experiment for best results. 
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V1. Mischie 


By Wilbert Nathan Savage 


— long ago, along a mirror- 
clear mountain stream, during 
the hushed late moments of purple- 
haze twilight, I saw an ambling 
four-footed creature that is as in- 
digenously American as the bison, 
the wild turkey, or one of the prog- 
nosticating Pennsylvania woodchucks. 
It was a shuffling old raccoon. 

Woven intimately into the texture 
of American life from its earliest 
days, the raccoon is known to every 
child who has ever looked with en- 
chanted eyes at a picture of Davy 
Crockett, Daniel Boone, or John 
James Audubon. And referring to a 
political event of 1952, most of us 
will recall that one of the Democrat 
candidates for nomination to the 
Presidency was nationally publicized 
as a practical part-time wearer of the 
coonskin cap—a traditionally Amer- 
ican headpiece for men since the 
very beginning of adventures on new 
frontiers. 

But in spite of the sentiment and 
historic romance that is commonly 





associated with Mr. ’Coon, his has 
been a near-perpetual life of peril 
and forced matching of wits with 
man and his trained canines. Down 
through uncounted decades, arrows 
and lead pellets have sought to pierce 
his vital parts; deadfalls and _ steel 
traps and snares have lurked in the 
very spots that were dear to his heart; 
and natural enemies among the wild- 
folk often keep him slyly alert during 
important nocturnal journeys. Yet he 
is abundantly with us in some areas— 
scarce but tenacious and endowed 
with the art of self-preservation in 
others. 

‘Coons can be found today in the 
same general areas where men of 
yesteryear sought after their pelts for 
the making of coonskin caps, or for 
food, or merely for sport. Long ago 
the pelt of the raccoon was such a 
familiar part of wilderness life that 
they became, among the Delaware 
Indians, a currency: the aboriginal 
equivalent of a shilling. What a fore- 
boding preface to the stylist’s era 
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when Mr. ’Coon’s pelt was held in 
unusually high esteem as material for 
overcoats (especially collegiate!) , 
muffs, and trimming. 

‘Coon oil, rendered from the 
carcass, was used as a principal oil 
for many farm and home purposes 
and, although very light, it also was 
used to lubricate farm machinery. 
Even today it is used by some rural 
folk to keep leather in good condi- 
tion. (My father used it generously 
for this purpose. Medicinally, it 
served in place of lard in the mixing 
of a “salve” used to break up attacks 
of croup). 

The range of the raccoon is listed 
by Victor H. Cahalane, in his popu- 
lar “Mammals of North America,” as 
covering the entire United States, ex- 


cept northern Maine, the Rocky 
Mountain region south to south- 
western Colorado, and the Great 


Basin. It is also to be found across 
southern Canada from Nova Scotia 
to southern Manitoba, and in south- 
western British Columbia; thence 
south into South America. It has no 
counterpart in the Old World. On 
the basis of a per-square-mile esti- 
mate of ‘coon inhabitants, Pennsyl- 
vania probably has its full quota of 
this masked little fellow who at once 
has been called a wicked plunderer 
and an economic treasure of no small 
worth. 


Here we must face the fact that the 
raccoon is a practical epicure, with 
special emphasis on variety. He’ll eat 
roasting ears today, crickets and white 
grubs tomorrow, crayfish, mussels and 
snails as between-meal snacks, and 
perhaps wind up with chicken for 
Sunday dinner. ‘Coons are especially 
fond of eggs—turtle eggs will do— 
and when a bird’s nest happens to 
contain young, they are eaten too. 
Mice are always appetizing; so are 
earthworms and water insects. The 
slower fishes are also caught, along 
with plump frogs. In the fruit and 
berry line, Br’er ‘Coon will settle for 
anything from persimmons to rasp- 

















































berries, plums, and grapes. Like } 
cousin, the black bear, he will 
practically any vegetable, nut, 
grain. In the raccoon’s general fay 
is the claim by popular natura 
that the animal’s appetite runs mor 
heavily to vegetables than to meaty 
and it consumes quantities of insects) 
hawk and owl eggs, and destructive 
rodents. # 

One raccoon won the good will of 
a farmer when the comical creature 
was observed to climb sixty feet t 
the nest of a destructive type of ha 
and, after cleaning up the clutch of 
eggs, he curled up and nonchalantly 
took a siesta in the raided nest! Mr 
Hawk finally objected with such 
stormy manifestations of temerity 
that ringtail chose to seek shelter in 
lower spaces. 


Raccoons do not always wash their 
food, and the practice is said to be 
more in evidence among domesticated 
‘coons than wild ones. In the wild 
state, raccoons wash food only if 
water is very convenient. The ani- 
mal’s Latin name, Lotor, means “the 
washer.” Many practiced outdoor ob- 
servers believe the ’coon dunks rather 
than washes his food. Perhaps he de- 
rives pleasure from feeling the food 
in his sensitive “hands.” At any rate, 
the creature will often wash meat 
until it becomes a white, flavorless 
mass, all the while playing his 
“fingers” over it and rolling it. And 
he always will wash a fish, frog, or 
crayfish that he’s just lifted from the 
aquatic realm! Like a cat pummeling 
a mouse, the ’coon will turn and flip 
and roll his prey between busy fore- 
paws, swishing and dunking it all the 
while. One recognized authority on 
animal behavior says: “With the 
raccoon, washing things and _ thus 
reveling in its own sensitivity has 
become an obsession, just as some 
members of the beaver tribe seem- 
ingly hope to floor the world. . . .” 

How wise is a ‘coon? That depends 
on many factors. An old ‘coon that 
has had to cope repeatedly with 
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Raccoons are expert tree climbers. They 
prefer to den in hollow trees although will 
use other cavities or caves if necessary. 


cleverness applied by the best hounds 
that ardent coon-hunters can develop, 
is by genero 1s virtue of. Nature’s reg- 
ulation an ‘ educated” ’coon. And one 
of these true veterans of a hound- 
patrolled countryside may be fully as 
wise as a patriarch red fox. 


Many thousands of stories have 
been told about stirring quests for 
the wily ‘coon; unfortunately, some- 
times, the truth is kicked around in 
close competition with ‘‘whoppers” 
related by the most imaginative fish- 
ermen. But some of the tales about 
the “biggest ’coon” and the “best 
hound” and the “longest chase” are 
amusing enough to temper the ab- 
surdity. Some tales that sound ridic- 
ulous are true. 


For instance: seasoned 'coon- 
hunters have long claimed that a 
‘coon will sometimes lead a pursuing 
dog into water, and there allow the 
hound to tangle with him. With 
technique apparently reserved for 
Mr. ’Coon, the animal then proceeds 
to climb onto the dog’s head, holding 
it underwater until the hapless hound 
is strangled beyond recovery. I have 





never actually witnessed such a tragic 
bit of drama, but in 1929 a respected 
old ’coon hunter named Harrison 
Casteel told me that Boss, the best 
‘coon dog he ever owned, lost his life 
in that very ignominious manner. 
Casteel was so provoked at the loss 
of his prize dog that, as far as I 
know, the incident put an end to his 
nocturnal searches for subtle Mr. 
Ringtail. 

I am sufficiently acquainted with 
the raccoon to know that it fre- 
quently employs real cunning in out- 
smarting dogs without resorting to 
the extreme of arranging their de- 
mise. They will break their trail in 
many ways: by wading in streams; by 
running from one end of a horizontal 
log to the other and then leaping 
off to one side (perhaps in a tangle 
of tree-tops in cut-over logging areas); 
by traveling over stone ledges and 
sometimes leaping into the top of a 
tree that rises against the face of a 
steep cliff. Of course the ‘coon 
scrambles to the ground and high- 
tails it out of there, while the hounds 
hold a wailing conference and finally 
decide that the poor ‘coon probably 
fell off the cliff and suffered disas- 
trous concussions. 

It is said that, for some strange 
reason, it is almost impossible for a 
hound to catch the scent of a ’coon 
that is “holed up,” no matter how 
near the entrance the ‘coon may be 
observantly stationed. (Perhaps this 
is no more baffling than the fact that 
certain types of female waterfowl are 
said to bear no scent while they are 
nesting, thus enjoying a special kind 
of mysterious protection). 

As a rule, the raccoon comes close 
to being a journeying extremist. 
Adult females with young may travel 
only half a mile to a mile from their 
dens at night. But unattached males 
and females without young may 
travel six, eight, or more miles during 
nighttime missions, finding shelter en 
route just before daybreak. Arkansas 
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‘coons, live-trapped and released in 
a country that evidently was not to 
their liking, broke all records for 
‘coon traveling. They were recap- 
tured twenty-seven, thirty-three, and 
seventy-five miles away! 

One of the largest, if not the largest 
‘coon ever recorded in this country, 
weighed 49 pounds. A thirty-pound 
‘coon is unusual; and ten to twenty- 
five pounds takes care of figures for 
average weights. Sometimes the tail 
has six black rings, sometimes seven. 
But invariably, albinos excepted, it 
wears its quaint-looking mask of 
black hairs running across the cheeks 
and eyes, and contrasting with the 
grizzled gray of its coat. Indians 
called the ‘coon “Little Masked 
Bear.” 


Raccoons do not hibernate. In the 
coldest parts of the regions they in- 
habit they may do quite a lot of 
wintertime snoozing when _ the 
weather is stormily whooping it up 
outside their warm dens. But a thaw 
or a calm night will bring out the 
fastidious hunters, and neighborhood 
mice and other tiny creatures are 
wise if they sit tight, with eyes and 
ears attuned to the footsteps of 
masked raiders! 

Mid-winter is mating time, and the 
young, three to six in number, are 
born after a gestation period of nine 
weeks. Baby ‘coons are like machine- 
cut miniatures of the parents, com- 
plete with “masks,” and rings on 
their tails. Their little berry-black 
eyes remain closed for three weeks. 

By late May the sturdy youngsters 
are interested in sunning themselves, 
and in romping and the occasional 
testing of the flavor of stray insects. 
They chip and churr and squeak and 
fret, keeping the mother busy en- 
forcing discipline. For her young she 
is always ready to give her own life. 
Even when wounded, she will fight 
a whole pack of hounds with blind 
courage great enough to raise the 
hairs on your head and put a lump 





in your throat. Papa ‘coon, on the 
other hand, is usually out Sporting 
around, and doesn’t give a darn what 
happens to his mate and her little 
ones. 

‘Coons walk plantigrade (flat. 
footed), like the bear and the badger, 
Their tracks resemble those of a 
small barefoot child. They can come 
down a tree either forward or back. 
ward—a feat that few animal tree. 
climbers can achieve with practical 
dexterity. In trees they are extremely 
agile; on the ground they can travel 
when pressed at a pace keenly belying 
their normal waddling gait. For a 
den, the raccoon likes a roomy cavity 
in a tree. But he’ll settle for the 
abandoned burrows of other animals 
—maybe a woodchuck or a skunk. A 
deep opening in a ledge of stone, 
with a cozy “back room” that can be 
cushioned with leaves, is certain to 
cause the den-hunting ‘coon to utter 
throaty little expressions of delight. 

In the crisp magic of early-autumn 
nights, the ‘coon is hunted today just 
as he was a dozen decades ago. Where 
a brook-cleft meadow merges into the 
dark shadows of serene woodland 
acres, a lone hound raises his eager 
voice, and the pulses of a listening 
father and his teen-age sons quicken. 
The whimsical ring-tailed raider of 
plump corn shocks has been routed. 
He’s making off for his favorite re- 
treat—where water and thickets and 
flat stones favor attempts to befuddle 
dogs young and old. 

Perhaps tonight he will not be 
able to maintain his long streak of 
good fortune. Men may forget the 
good he has done and mercilessly see 
only the evil in his wanderings. But 
his is a stout heart and body. If peril 
is overwhelming and he loses the 
game, he will whimper for the 
leniency of no man nor dog. In the 
very throes of death he will give a 
good account of himself, slashing and 
lunging with all the splendid pluck 
of a champion. 
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WT ilvoe County 


Forty-Third In A Series 


Land Area 


Monroe County contains $95,648 
acres, of which 307,869 acres are 
forested. State Game Lands total 
$3,255 acres and there is one Coopera- 
tive Farm-Game Project totaling 21,- 
001 acres. 


Topography 

The scenic attractions along the 
Delaware River, including the famous 
Delaware Water Gap not far from 
East Stroudsburg, together with the 
high altitude and fine air, have made 
Monroe County one of the popular 
vacation grounds of the State. The 
Pocono Mountains here rise to eleva- 
tions in excess of 2,000 feet to form 
a high tableland which covers a con- 
siderable part of the county. 


Transportation 


Railroad transportation is  fur- 
nished by the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western and the Erie lines. The 
Lackawanna Trail (U. S. 611) and 
other important routes traverse the 
county, which has 408 miles of im- 
proved State highways. 


District Game Protectors 


District Game Protector John 
Spencer, Star Route, Mount Pocono, 
has jurisdiction over the following 
townships: Coolbaugh, Barrett, Para- 
dise, Price, Tobyhanna, and Tunk- 
hannock. 


District Game Protector John H. 
Doebling, 108 Ridgeway Street, East 
Stroudsburg, has jurisdiction over the 
following townships: Pocono, Stroud, 
Smithfield, Middle Smithfield, Hamil- 


ton, Chestnut Hill, Ross, Polk, and 
Eldred. 





Note: This center sheet can be re- 
moved if desired, without damaging 
the magazine, by loosening the two 
center staples. 











Fish Warden 


Pennsylvania Fish Warden Floyd 
Bachman, 49 Broad Street, Strouds- 
burg, has jurisdiction over fish law 
enforcement and fish management in 
this county. 


District Forester 


District Forester E. C. Pyle, 813 
Thomas Street, Stroudsburg, has jur- 
isdiction over the Delaware Forest 
District which includes Monroe 
County. 


Agriculture 


Agriculture in Monroe County is 
limited because of the mountainous 
surface of the land. There are 1,219 
farms with 50,320 acres under cultiva- 
tion. 


Industry 


Manufacturing provides employ- 
ment for many residents of Strouds- 
burg and East Stroudsburg. The 
mineral resources of the county in- 
clude sandstone and limestone for 
building; crushed stone, sand and 
gravel, clay and shale for brick, and 
white clay. The principal classes of 
manufacturing industry are metals 
and metal products, textiles and tex- 
tile products, paper and printing in- 
dustries. The chief products are 
electrical machinery, apparatus and 
supplies; newspapers, periodicals and 
job printing, silk and rayon goods, 
hosiery, agricultural implements and 
machinery, stoves, heaters and ranges. 


History 


Monroe County was formed in 
1836 from parts of Northampton and 
Pike counties and was named for the 


(Continued on page 34) 
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fifth president of the United States. 
Stroudsburg was first settled by Jacob 
Stroud in 1769 and was laid out as a 
town in 1806 by Daniel Stroud, his 
son, who planned wide avenues and 
kept the building lines 30 feet back 
of the sidewalks, giving the town a 
New England appearance. 


The first settlers were Hollanders 
from the New Netherlands who estab- 
lished homes on the fertile lowlands 
called by the Indians “Minisink 
Flats.” The first settler was probably 
Samuel DuPui who, coming from 
Esopus in 1725, built a cabin at pres- 
ent Shawnee. 


The chain of frontier forts erected 
by the Province began at the Dela- 
ware River and four of them were 
located within the present county. 
The county was subject to many In- 
dian raids until, during the Revolu- 
tion, General John Sullivan marched 
through on his way to subdue the 
Six Nations. 


East Stroudsburg, originally known 
as Brodhead Manor, was settled in 
1737 by Daniel Brodhead. A State 
Teachers’ College is located here. 


The climate in the Pocono Moun- 
tains is healthful, Monroe County 
claiming its atmosphere is “99.9 per- 
cent perfect.” The summer mean 
temperature is 64 degrees, an aver- 
age of from 10 to 12 degrees cooler 
than any other point on the Atlantic 
seaboard. 


Recreation—Fishing 


Fishing waters (name of stream or 
lake, fish stocked by the Pennsylvania 
Fish Commission, location, and area 
or length of stocked waters) include: 
Aquashicola Creek, brook trout, Say- 
lorsville, Rt. 115, 10 mi.; Broadheads 
Creek, brown and rainbow trout, 
Stroudsburg, Rt. 611, 6 mi.; Broad- 
heads Creek, Md. Br., brook trout, 
Canadensis, Rt. 290, 3 mi.; Buckwa 
Creek, brook trout, Kunkletown, Rt. 
904, 8 mi.; Big Bushkill Creek, brown 
and rainbow trout, Recessaca, Rt. 


$$. 


402, 6 mi.; Dotter Creek, brook trout, 
Kresgeville, Rt. 209, 6 mi.; Lake 
Creek, brook trout, Saylorsburg, Rt, 
115, 3 mi.; Laurel Run, brook trout, 
Stroudsburg, Rt. 611, 3 mi.; Lehigh 
River, brown and rainbow trout, 
Stoddartsville, Rt. 115, 3 mi.; Middle 
Creek, brook trout, Kresgeville, Rt. 
209, 5 mi.; Paradise Creek, brown 
trout, Henry House, Rt. 90, 2 mi, 
Pensyl Creek, brook trout, Snyderville, 
Rt. 209, 4 mi.; Pocono Creek, brook 
trout, Bartonville, Rt. 611, 7 mi.; 
Pohopoco Creek, brook trout, Kresge- 
ville, Rt. 209, 11 mi.; Princess Creek, 
brook trout, Kunkletown, Rt. 904, 6 
mi.; Scott Run, brook trout, Scott 
Run, Rt. 611, 3 mi.; Snow Hill Dam, 
rainbow trout, Canadensis, Rt. 290, 4 
acres; Tobyhanna Créek, brown and 
rainbow trout, Tobyhanna, Rt. 61], 
7 mi.; Bradys Pond, black bass, Poco- 
no Lake, Rt. 940, 320 acres; Delaware 
River, black bass, Delaware Water 
Gap, Rt. 611, 15 mi.; Mill Pond No. 
1, black bass, Tobyhanna, Rt. 61], 


80 acres; Naomi Lake, black bass, 
Naomi Pines, Rt. 940, 251 acres; 
Pocono Summit Lake, black bass, 


Pocono Summit, Rt. 940, 94 acres. 


Recreation—Hunting 


Monroe County affords good hunt- 
ing for forest game species, prin- 
cipally deer and bear. There is one 
Cooperative Farm-Game Project 
located in the county, Number 179, 
near Kunkletown, containing 21,001 
acres. Five tracts of State Game Lands 
are open to public hunting: Number 
127, in the northwest portion of the 
county, containing 21,509 acres; a 
part of Number 129, near Fernridge, 
containing 738 acres; Number 186, 
near Appenzell, containing 967 acres; 
Number 221, a new tract commonly 
called the ‘“Devil’s Hole” area, con- 
taining 3,781 acres located in Para- 
dise Valley, a few miles from Route 
290, and Number 38, in three parts, 
near Pocono Manor, containing 5,249 
acres. 











N last month’s GAME News, back- 
ground information was presented 
on the organization, purpose, and 
functions of the Pennsylvania Co- 
operative Wildlife Research Unit. 
Now the accomplishments of the 
Unit—number of students trained 
and the nature of the research studies 
completed—will be discussed. 


A summary of research projects 
was previously reported by Dr. Logan 
J. Bennett in the August 1942 issue 
of the GAME News. During World 
War II the research and training 
activities were interrupted for the 
period 1942-45. Therefore, this article 
will review only those research proj- 
ects conducted by the Unit since 
1946. In order to present a complete 
report on training activities we have 
included information on all stu- 
dents graduated in the 17 year period, 
from the establishment of the Unit 
in 1938 to June 30, 1954. 


Training 


If we look back to 1938 when the 
Pennsylvania Unit was established, 
we can readily understand the neces- 








sity for training men in the new 
science of wildlife management. At 
that time there were only a handful 
of trained wildlife biologists or game 
technicians in the entire country. 
Congress had recently enacted legisla- 
tion popularly known as the Pitt- 
man-Robertson Wildlife Restoration 
Act which made provisions for utiliz- 
ing taxes on arms and ammunition 
to supplement state funds for wild- 
life management purposes. This legis- 
lation served to promote sound wild- 
life programs in the states and stimu- 
lated a need for technically trained 
wildlife workers. Today practically 
all states employ a staff of technicians 
for both management and research 
on wildlife problems. 


Contributions which the Pennsyl- 
vania Unit made toward training 
wildlife management workers have 
extended throughout the United 
States and into Canada. This fact is 
best shown by the accompanying map 
showing the present location of 
graduates who are employed by state 
game agencies, by the Federal govern- 
ment or as teachers in other schools. 
In the 17 year period there have 
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been 69 graduates of Penn State 
whose Master’s degree theses were 
devoted to wildlife management 
problems. We have shown diagrama- 
tically where these men eventually 
found employment in their chosen 
field, and a tabulation is presented 
here to show the type of employment 
and relative number employed by 
the various agencies. 


Type Employment and Location of Wild- 
life Management Graduates of The 
Pennsylvania State University 
March 15, 1938 to June 30, 1954. 





Number Percent 


Type of Employment Employed of Total 








State Game Agency 


Pennsylvania ........ 7 10 
TS oS ae 4 6 
EEE eee 3 4 
EE er 2 3 
EES he a's kOe ve aan 2 3 
AAAS ae 2 3 
NE oh, selaalld onl ] 1.5 
en en Lee ] 1.5 
Massachusetts ........ l 1.5 
New Hampshire ..... ] 15 
North Carolina ...... l 1.5 
South Carolina ...... ] 1.5 
oo enone ] 1.5 
Saskatchewan, Canada l 1.5 
Total—State Game 
a 28 41 
U. S. Government 
Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
eI. Seales. ot8a 5 7.5 
Forest Service ........ 2 3 
Navy Department .... l 1.5 
Total—U. S. Gov- 
ernment ...... s 12 
MOREE 5s ewasice.).- > 19 
Advanced Study in Wild- 
ep het ogieeellpgeeegaetiate 7 10 
Armed Services ........ 3 4 
Private (not in wildlife 
RET OTT re 10 14 
69 100 


A number of these graduates have 
since continued their training and 
received Doctor of Philosophy degrees 
at other schools, but only one wild- 
life management doctorate has been 
granted at Penn State. 

By far the largest single field of 
employment for trained _ wildlife 





management personnel has been the 
various state game agencies. About 
41 per cent or 28 of the 69 graduates 
are currently employed by state game 
or conservation organizations. Factors 
responsible for this trend have been 
the financial impetus provided by 
the Pittman-Robertson program com- 
bined with the interest and, in a few 
instances, by public demand on the 
wildlife resources manage on the basis. 
of the best available scientific informa- 
tion. Penn State wildlife management 
graduates are now employed by 13 
state governments and by one 
Canadian Province. 

These men hold positions as wild- 
life biologists, game managers, wild- 
life technicians and wildlife adminis- 
trators. Their work involves _in- 
vestigations, research projects, or land 
and habitat management, and some 
are concerned with difficult adminis- 
trative tasks. In this latter category 
trained wildlife men can perform an 
outstanding service by tactfully deal- 
ing with special interest groups who 
frequently oppose proper manage- 
ment of the public wildlife resource. 
Long tenure of some of these men 
and the fact that a number of states 
rather consistently, employ Penn 
State graduates indicate that these 
workers are doing a creditable job. 

The United States Government 
has several agencies which require 
trained staffs to conduct technical 
work. Most important among those 
employing wildlife men are the Fish 
and Wildlife Service and the Forest 
Service. One Penn State wildlife 
graduate is currently employed as a 
Research Unit Leader, others are em- 
ployed as Pittman-Robertson and 
River Basin Study administrators on 
the Federal level and some as forest 
managers on National Forests. The 
responsibility associated with these 
positions is evidence that these men 
are highly capable in their field. 


Almost one-fifth (19 per cent) of 
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PRESENT LOCATION OF WILDLIFE JHANACEMENT CRALUATES OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 
WORKING FOR STATE GAME AGENCIES, FEDERAL GOVERNMENT, OR 

/N TEACHING 


the graduates are now engaged in the 
teaching profession. Not all of these 
are teaching wildlife management on 
the college level, but those in high 
school teaching have adequate train- 
ing so that wildlife management is 
made a very stimulating and signif- 
icant part of the usual biology and 
science courses. 

Advanced study for further train- 
ing has presented a challange to 10 
per cent of the graduates, and they 
are now enrolled in other schools. 
Four per cent of the graduates are 
serving in the Armed Forces. 

Private employment has been ac- 
cepted by 14 per cent of the wild- 
life management graduates. None of 
these are directly associated with 
wildlife work. Specific explanation 
as to why these men are not em- 
ployed in the field in which they 
were trained will not be attempted 
since many personal judgments un- 


doubtedly entered into their deci- 
sions. Occasionally students find 
they are not adaptable or suitable for 
the work which frequently demands 
irregular hours and long _ periods 
spent in the field. A number of men 
have likely had economic reasons for 
their preference of positions. It is 
a known fact that salaries are seldom 
in alignment with the amount of 
training and responsibility assigned 
to the professional wildlifer. 


Research 


Before discussing the project work 
and accomplishments of the Unit it 
may be well to briefly review the 
procedure for selection of research 
problems. Approval of all projects 
conducted by the Unit is part of the 
administrative function of the Co- 
ordinating Committee. This three 
member group consists of the Unit 
Leader, the Assistant Unit Leader 

















































Research studies conducted by the Unit 
have included work on wood duck nesting 
boxes. Here a student checks a box for 
utilization by these ducks. 


and the Chief of the Wildlife Re- 
search Division of the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission. It is logical that 
the Game Commission be represented 
so that current problems can be as- 
signed for work under an approved 
project; and by the same reasoning 
the results and conclusions are im- 
mediately available to the Commis- 
sion for their consideration. 

To assure an exchange of ideas 
and coordination of the nation-wide 
Unit work there is a biologist as- 
signed by the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice to supervise the Research Unit 
Program. Dr. Daniel L. Leedy serves 
in this capacity with headquarters in 
Washington, D. C. Annually, at the 
North American Wildlife Conference, 
personnel of all 17 Units attend 
meetings which serve to compare 
activities and to integrate the com- 
plete Unit program. 

With this background of how re- 
search projects are planned, dis- 
cussed and approved by the Co- 
ordinating Committee let us examine 
some of the research accomplish- 
ments of the Pennsylvania Unit. 





Since the close of World War I], 
a variety of wildlife investigations 
have been conducted by the Unit at 
Penn State. These have dealt, chiefly, 
with game populations including 
studies of mortality, deer browsing, 
nutrition, land-use and survey of 
game kill by hunters. Certain life 
history studies needed to_ increase 
our store of knowledge and to inure | 
better game management have been 
conducted. Important contributions 
have been made in the fields of fruit 
production in the native forest trees 
and shrubs, and in ecological analysis 

of game habitats. Following is a list 

of projects initiated since 1946: 


Bobwhite Quail: 


Vitamin A Studies 
Antibiotic Studies 





Cottontail Rabbit: 
Population Studies 
Mortality Studies 
Land-use Studies 


Ecological Investigations: 


Effects of Release Cuttings on Tree 
Growth and Mast Yields 

Ecology of Abandoned Fields 

Fertilization Tests on Oaks and 
Beech 

Grouse Habitat Management 

Utilization of Mast by Rodents 

Mast Production Investigations 


Furbearing Mammals: 
Studies of Stream Dwelling Musk- 
rats 


Gray Squirrel: 
Habitat Analysis 
Population Studies 
Nesting Box Studies 


Mourning Dove: 
Population Studies 


Reservoir Sites: 
Wildlife Surveys Prior to Flooding 


Ring-necked Pheasant: 


Nest Mortality 
Studies 


and Population 
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Ruffed Grouse: 
Population and Mortality Studies 
Biochemical Studies 
Food Habits Based on Dropping 
Analysis 


Waterfowl: 


Marsh Ecological Investigations 
Wood Duck Studies 


White-tailed Deer: 
Damage to Conifer Plantations 
Damage to Farm Crops 
Damage to Forest Reproduction 
Deer Browsing Preferences 
Hunters Attitudes and Income 

From Hunters 

Nutrition of Antler Growth 


Wild Turkey: 
Life History and Management 
Experiments on Winter Feeding 


Woodcock: 
Population Studies 


The broad scope of these projects 
is obvious. Space with not permit 
a statement of findings for each of 


these undertakings nor will it allow 
detailed acknowledgments to ll 
those schools or departments that 
have cooperated with the Unit. How- 
ever, the following have actively par- 
ticipated on research projects: De- 
partment of Zoology and Entom- 
ology; School of Forestry; Depart- 
ment of Rural Sociology and Agri- 
cultural Economics; Department of 
Animal Nutrition; Department of 
Poultry Husbandry; Department of 
Agriculture Biochemistry; and _ the 
Department of Veterinary Science. 
Editor’s Note: In the next, and final, 
installment of this story of the Pennsyl- 
vania Cooperative Wildlife Research 
Unit, more detail will be given on some 
of the Unit’s important research studies. 
Students and leaders in this outstanding 
center of research have helped provide 
answers to such basic questions as: How 
serious is highway mortality to the cot- 
tontail rabbit population? What effect 
does diet have on antler development in 
deer? How far do squirrels range from 
their birthsites? Next month, these an- 
swers will be discussed for your benefit. 





Fenced aveas, compared to unfenced tracts, in forest habitat were used by Unit per- 
sonnel to determine deer damage to forest reproduction. 
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Pennsylvania Farm-Game 
Program Largest in 


Country 
Pennsylvania’s Farm-Game Project 
Program has grown tremendously 


since its origin in 1936. It is now the 
largest of its kind in the country. To- 
day the program is in effect in all 
parts of the State. It consists of 167 
projects, encompassing 10,285 farms 
containing 1,040,144 acres. It is a 
cooperative arrangement between 
the landowner and the Game Com- 
mission whereby the farmer partic- 
ipant receives protection in the form 
of safety zone signs and deputy pro- 
tection during hunting seasons, plus 
tree and shrub seedlings and tech- 
nical advice on agricultural prob- 
lems. Following are examples of ac- 
complishments under the mutually 
satisfactory plan. In the two years 
ending June 1, 1954: 

A total of 1,416 food strips con- 
taining 317 acres were purchased 
from cooperators. In many instances 
cooperators permitted much more 
grain than was bought to stand as 
winter feed for wildlife. They and 
many other Pennsylvania farmers 
have been very generous in providing 
winter foods for wildlife without re- 
muneration. 


In all, 388,787 linear feet of wild- 
life border, averaging 25 feet in 
width, were established on project 
farms. Again, both farmer and wild- 
life benefited. The farmer profited 
from the release of field edges, per- 
mitting the growth of better crops 
along field boundaries; wildlife gained 
through the creation of low-growing 
shrubby growths and vines that pro- 
vide food and cover on many “clean” 


farms where protection is 
needed in cold months. 

Seedlings planted on cooperating 
farms by Commission personnel in 
the two years were: evergreens, 
nearly 73,000; multiflora rose, more 
than 410,000; and other species, al- 
most 34,000—a commendable con. 
tribution to both soil and wildlife 
conservation by participating land- 
owners. In addition, a total of almost 
2,711,000 seedlings of the above types 
were distributed by the Game Com. 
mission and planted by the farmers 
themselves. 

In the two-year period nearly 
28,000 safety zones were established 
prior to the opening of the game 
seasons to provide protection to rural 
residents in Farm-Game Projects. 
The manner in which Pennsylvania 
hunters have learned to respect the 
safety zone provisions indicates they 
are grateful for privileges granted 
under the plan and are desirous of 
maintaining pleasant relations with 
their farmer benefactors. 


sorely 


Turkey Hunting in All Counties 
This Fall 


In recent years certain Pennsyl- 
vania counties or other defined areas 
in which wild turkeys were not well 
established were declared closed to 
turkey hunting. At the 1954 July 
meeting of the Game Commission a 
state-wide season on the great birds 
was set for this fall. 

Wild turkeys are abundant over 
much of the state now, and the sup- 
ply for restocking is available to re- 
plenish other areas, if need be, where 
the forest or other conditions have 
not been as favorable as the main 
range. 
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1954 Waterfowl a 


Announced by Fish and Wildlife Service 


The Game Commission has _ re- 
ceived official announcement from the 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service setting 
forth Pennsylvania’s 1954 waterfowl 
seasons, within the state and on 
bordering waters. The federal author- 
ities approved season dates recom- 
mended by the Commission. 

The duck, goose and coot season is 
approximately the same length as 
last year. The brant season is 15 days 
longer than that of 1953. Fish and 
Wildlife reports indicate, on an over- 
all basis, that waterfowl populations 
in the northern breeding grounds 
this year were slightly below those 
of ’53, but still were above the aver- 
age for the last five years. 

The official seasons and bag limits 
declared by the federal agency, as 
adopted by the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission, follow. Opening and 
closing dates are inclusive. 

Ducks: October 15-December 13. 
Bag limit: Daily, 4; in possession, 8, 
after first day. The daily bag limit 
may include one wood duck. Two 
may be in possession after the first 
day. One hooded merganser, daily or 
in possession, as part of the total bag. 
American and_ red-breasted mer- 
gansers also are to be included in the 
bag limits for other ducks this year. 


Geese (except Snow Geese): Oc- 
tober 15-December 13. Daily bag 2; 
possession limit 4, after first day. 

Coots: October 15-December 13. 
Daily bag and possession limit 10. 

Brant: October 15-November 13. 
Daily bag and possession limit 6. 

Woodcock: October 1-November 9. 
Daily bag 4; in possession, 8, after 
first day. 

Wilson’s or Jacksnipe: October 1- 


15. Daily bag and possession limit 8. 

There is no season this year on 
snow geese and swans. 

Pennsylvania shooting hours for all 
waterfowl in 1954 are one-half hour 
before sunrise to sunset, with two 
exceptions. Shooting may not start 
until 12 noon on the opening day of 
the waterfowl season, October 15, or 
until 9 a. m. on the first day of small 
game season, October 30. Woodcock 
and jacksnipe hunting hours are the 
same as those for ducks and geese. 
No game hunting, migratory or other- 
wise, is allowed in Pennsylvania on 
Sunday. 

On the Delaware River below 
Trenton Falls, the portion lying be- 
tween Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
and on which the counties of Bucks, 
Philadelphia and Delaware border, 
the duck, goose and coot season will 
be the same—November 3-January | 
—for hunters from Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey. The shooting hours will 
be those set for inland Pennsylvania, 
except the first day, November 3, 
when shooting starts at noon. The 
brant season in New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania is the same. 

All shooting for ducks, geese and 
coots on the Pymatuning Reservoir, 
both in Pennsylvania and Ohio, will 
be the same during the 1954 season, 
October 15-December 13. 

Waterfowl hunters in this state are 
required to own both a Pennsylvania 
hunting license and a migratory bird 
hunting stamp to hunt ducks, geese, 
coots and brant. The $2 federal 
stamp is obtainable at all post offices. 
It is not required in the hunting of 
sora, rails, gallinules, woodcock, Wil- 
son’s or jacksnipe, or doves. 
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Stealing Celery Stopped 


MONTOUR COUNTY—Mrs. R. 
H. Smith, wife of the Treasurer of 
the North Montour Fish and Game 
Club and a Farm Game Cooperator 
on Project No. 91, located in An- 
thony Township, advises that last 
July she went to the vegetable garden 
to do a little hoeing. She had noted 
deer were eating the celery plants, 
but did not mind feeding them as 
she liked to see them on the farm. 
This particular evening while hoeing 
with her back to the woods she 
stopped and looked around and was 
amazed to see three deer within fif- 
teen feet of the spot she was stand- 
ing. How long the deer had been 
there prior to her discovery she did 
not know. Mrs. Smith was scared. She 
waved the hoe at the. deer thinking 
they would scamper back to the 
woods. They moved away about ten 
feet and stopped again. She then 
made a hasty retreat to the house. 
The deer were still standing near the 
garden. She asked me if I had ever 


YOURE TRAMIPIN’ J 
ON THE CELERY. 








heard of deer chasing a person from 
a place where they had been eating 
for the past several evenings. Cub, 
her husband, has erected a cow bell 
in the garden which the Smiths now 
ring when the deer are in the garden. 
No more damage. Mrs. Smith now 
does her garden work in peace.—Dis- 
trict Game Protector Bruce P. Yeager, 
Northumberland. 


Donder, Blitzen, or Dasher? 


CENTRE COUNTY—Willard 
Seele, a local Christmas tree grower, 
grower, related the following to me. 
He and a helper were trimming trees 
recently, when his helper called to 
him to look at the deer. Seeing deer. 
while trimming trees has been quite 
common to Mr. Steele. What sur- 
prised him and his helper was the 
nearness of this deer. It was stand- 
ing about fifty feet from him when 
he first looked up. Using a bunch of 
grass to tempt the deer it came up 
and ate the grass from his hand, per- 
mitting him to pet the deer while eat- 
ing the grass. He said it was a button 
buck and showed no fear. Since it is 
a remote area where Mr. Steele has 
his trees the possibility of it being 
a tame deer is remote.—District Game 
Protector Robert H. Spahr, Philips- 
burg. 


Big Blacksnake Stomachs Game 


UNION COUNTY-—Each spring 
and summer brings reports of pre- 
daceous acts of blacksnakes; this one 
was no exception. Mr. Jage Lamey 
of near Glen Iron, reports opening a 
blacksnake containing four young 
grouse; Larue Stark, Forest Ranger 
near Forest Hill, killed one which 
had swallowed two half grown gray 
squirrels.—District Game Protector 
John Shuler, Lewisburg. 
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Sentinel Duty 

WESTMORELAND COUNTY— 
On July 14, 1954, while patrolling in 
the vicinity of State Game Lands No. 
42, Deputy McCoy and I spotted a 
flock of wild turkeys. I decided to 
sneak up on them to determine if 
there were any young around. I en- 
tered the woods about 600 yards away 
and cautiously made my way toward 
the flock. I felt certain that I could 
get close enough to see the young 
if there were any around. As I started 
over the last knoll that separated me 
and the flock, a crow started to caw 
and I could see turkey heads bobbing 
away from me. The old crow must 
have been the sentinel for I am cer- 
tain that the turkeys never saw me.— 
District Game Protector Charles 
Hertz, Ligonier. 


Conservation Camp Brings Trapping 
Success 

DELAWARE COUNTY—One of 
the proudest boys I have ever seen 
was Billy Weichell, of Prospect Park, 
Pa. Billy had just returned from the 
Junior Conservation Camp at State 
College, and was trying out what he 
had learned at school about fox trap- 
ping, from members of the Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission. When I 
came upon Billy he had just finished 
checking his trapline of two traps 
and was proudly displaying two gray 


———___. 


foxes which he had caught. I believe 
that I can safely say that Billy is now 
a confirmed fox trapper.—District 
Game Protector Daniel S. McPeek, 
Jr., Glen Mills. 


Bobwhite Has Hatching Success 


CUMBERLAND COUNTY — Mr, 
Lynn Gilbert, R. D. 1, Newville, co- 
operator on Farm Game Project No, 
153, Cumberland County, reports 
finding a bobwhite quail nest con- 
taining 16 eggs. A later check on the 
nest disclosed 15 of the 16 eggs had 
hatched.—District Game Protector 
George Bretz, Shippensburg. 


Crab Catcher 

LAWRENCE COUNTY-—An Enon 
Valley fisherman, Ed Heath, reported 
to me recently that while picking 
soft shelled crabs from a Lawrence 
County stream one night, the follow- 
ing incident took place. While pick- 
ing the crabs and sorting them, so as 
not to get the hard shelled ones, he 
happened to look toward the -bank 
with his flashlight, and there stood 
a large raccoon watching the proce- 
dure. Having a hard shelled crab in 
his “pitching” hand he threw the 
crab at the curious raccoon with some 
force. To his amazement, Mr. Coon 
caught the crab in his forepaws and 
took off as quickly as he had made 
the catch.—District Game Protector 


Calvin A. Hooper, Jr., New Castle. 
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Shades of the Old West—Chuck 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY-I re- 
ceived a report from Charles Smedley, 
Supt. of the Collegeville Trappe 
Joint Water Works here in Mont- 
gomery County, about an interesting 
story as follow: He and his workmen 
heard a lot of noise coming from a 
pasture close to the road. The men 
investigated and found a herd of 
cows fighting a large woodchuck. A 
cow would try to horn the hog and 
he would bite her in the nose. This 
would make the cow throw her head 
up flinging the groundhog high into 
the air. When it would land another 
cow would do the same thing. The 
cows had the hog pretty well bitten 
but most of the cows were bleeding 
from the nose wounds. The cows 
were still trying to trample the hog 
and the hog was still trying to bite 
the cows when the workmen stepped 
into the picture and stopped the fight. 
The workmen stated that it still took 
about a half hour for the cows to 
settle down from the excitement.— 
District Game Protector William E. 
Shaver, Mainland. 


Grouse Seeks Driving Lesson 
BRADFORD COUNTY — While 
driving through State Game Lands 
No, 219, I saw a grouse cross the 


road ahead of me with a brood of 
young. I turned off the car motor 
hoping to get a count before they 
scurried off into the brush. The car 
drifted down to the place where the 
grouse had crossed. I watched the 
grouse with her brood of six for 
about three minutes. She was rather 
excited and kept calling and carrying 
on. As I was watching her antics and 
listening to her calls I heard a noise 
on the rear window of my car. Look- 
ing back I saw one of the brood 
perched on the lower window mold- 
ing. Apparently it had been left be- 
hind and it too became curious. The 
chick had perched itself on the rear 
window and kept peering in for about 
three minutes. Finally, it walked the 
length of the window molding and 
flew off into the rest of the brood. 
Instantly the old grouse quieted 
down and led her brood away.—Dis- 
trict Game Protector Norbert J. 
Molski, Wyalusing. 


Rug-Cutting Cottontails 

LUZERNE COUNTY-The past 
month I thought I had about every- 
thing in the line of rabbit damage 
complaints until I received a call 
from White Haven saying rabbits 
were eating the rugs off a porch. 
Upon investigating I found the com- 
plaint to be true and surprised to 
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see holes about ten inches in diam- 
eter eaten in the rugs. I prescribed a 
formula to remedy this situation and 
all I can figure out is there must have 
been some solution in which these 
rugs were dipped and the rabbits 
took a fancy to it.—District Game 
Protector Norman J. Forche, Conyng- 
ham. 


Which Is A Woodchuck? 


LEHIGH COUNTY—Hunters are 
still having trouble distinguishing the 
different species of game. One wood- 
chuck hunter, thinking he had bagged 
a groundhog, found to his surprise 
a dead raccoon. Another, believing 
that he was aiming at a groundhog 
moving through the grass fields, dis- 
covered he had shot a cat. A ground- 
heg hunter told me of an odd ex- 
perience he had. This hunter fired at 
a woodchuck, only to see it appar- 
ently standing up again. A second 
time he fired, and the same thing 
happened. Again the chuck dropped 
and then stood up. A third time the 
hunter fired, wondering what was 
wrong with the sights of his gun. 
This time no chuck stood up. When 
he went over to pick up the wood- 
chuck, he discovered three dead 


WMATA A KWON 
A CROUNDHOE WITH HORNS: 





chucks—a mother and two young ones 
lying on the ground.—District Game 
Protector William A. Moyer, Allen- 
town. 


Stinking Surprise 

GREENE COUNTY-Skunks seem 
to have moved from the rural areas 
to the community of Carmichaels. | 
had numerous calls that skunk fami- 
lies have taken over garages and out 
buildings. This story was passed on 
to me by the local postmaster of Car. 
michaels. He was sitting on an easy 
chair one night on the lawn reading 
the local newspaper. He felt a tick- 
ling and scratching on his bare feet, 
but thinking it was one of his cats, 
didn’t pay any attention to it. When 
it climbed on his lap and started to 
roll around, he thought it was time 
to look. He took off and so did the 
baby skunk!—District Game Protec- 
tor A. J. Ziros, Carmichaels. 


Rescued Fawns Bring Only Trouble 


PERRY COUNTY-—The same an- 
nual story. People picking up poor 
orphaned fawns, taking them into 
their homes and permitting their 
children to feed and care for them: 
then the Game Protector learns about 
it in a round about way and the 
mean man takes the fawn away from 
them—the result—a damned Game 
Protector, a deer that will furnish no 
hunter any sport and a_ saddened 
number of children and adults be- 
cause of a false rumor that the Game 
Protector takes the fawns out and 
knocks them in the head. Most peo- 
ple that pick up these supposedly 
orphaned fawns do not believe that 
sooner or later these same dear little 
fawns become enraged beasts and a 
menace to everyone in their path. In 
future years everyone found holding 
fawn deer in captivity probably will 
pay the $100.00 penalty as a means 
to break up the practice.—District 
Game Protector Harold Russell, New 
Bloomfield. 
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¢** OUTDOOR FUN 
_WITH A FUTURE 





I 


Hunting é mele 
Safety acini Courtesy 


OW do you feel when you hear 

about a hunting accident? Sup- 
pose you read in the paper about the 
two hunters who ran a rabbit into a 
culvert under a road. They lined 
themselves at opposite ends of the 
culvert and shot through it. They 
got the rabbit alright, but they also 
got each other, and spent the next 
several days picking shot out of their 
legs. Would you feel sorry for people 
who are so thoughtless? Would you 
laugh at such stupidity? Probably 
both. 

But you should also feel a little 
sorry for yourself. Accidents such as 
that, which really happened, in- 
directly affect you and your hunting. 
Each year, more and more bills are 
introduced into state legislatures 
aimed at restricting the ownership 
and use of firearms for hunting. Each 
year too, land available for free hunt- 
ing is reduced in area because of post- 
ing by land owners. Much of the 
reason for these restrictions is the 
carelessness, ignorance, thoughtless- 
ness and disregard for private prop- 
erty by a few hunters. Because of 
them, all sportsmen are affected and 
there is a constant threat to the 
future of one of the oldest and most 
exciting of all sports. 

Every time a hunting or shooting 
accident occurs, and every time a 


farmer finds broken fences, trampled 
crops or injured livestock caused by 
careless hunters, additional ammuni- 
tion is provided for those who would 
“protect hunters against themselves.” 
The best way to “spike the guns” of 
the attempt to restrict gun ownership 
and hunting is to eliminate shooting 
accidents; and to use only the best 
outdoor manners in the field, whether 
on public or private land. 


It is estimated that ninety-nine per- 
cent of all gun accidents should never 
have happened. It has been said too, 
that the majority of accidents happen 
in the home, hunting cabin or close 
by, or happen because certain pre- 
cautions were not taken before the 
hunter even left home. 


Know Your Gun and Ammunition 


Gun safety begins the minute you 
acquire a shotgun or rifle—whether 
you buy one, borrow one or are given 
one as a present. If the gun is a new 
one, made by a well known manu- 
facturer, one problem is solved. But 
if you get a second hand or “used” 
gun, then be careful. If you know 
an experienced shooter, ask him to 
check it. If not, take it to a reliable 
gunsmith. 

Make sure the gun is in good con- 
dition—that the barrel is clean and 
free from rust; that moving parts are 








bas 


in a locked gun cabinet or other container. 


' in working order and fit together cor- 
rectly. Be sure that the trigger spring 
has not been tampered with so that 
the pull is “too light.” Be sure the 
safety is in working order—and find 
out how it works. Have the sights 
| checked to be sure they are true. 

Find out too, the correct ammuni- 
tion for your gun, and use only the 
ammunition for which the gun was 
designed. The wrong shell in your 
gun may cause a serious accident, not 
only to you, but a shooting compan- 
ion. 

Next, learn the names of the major 
parts of your gun. Whether shotgun 
or rifle, a gun has four major parts: 

The stock serves as the handle with 
which you hold the gun to your 
shoulder, aim and fire. 

The barrel is the tube through 
which the shot pellets or bullets are 
shot toward the target. 

The action refers to the various 
moving and fixed parts of the loading 
and firing mechanism. 

The receiver is the housing that 
unites these parts. The stock and 


Before you shoot, find out the correct ammunition for your gun. And when firearms 
are kept in the home, or anyplace where small children can reach them, place them 
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barrel are usually bolted to it and 
parts of the action are contained in 
it. 

You will want to know the names 
of the other parts of your gun, and 
some of the technical information 
about it. The best way to get this 
information is from the manufac. 
turer’s catalog and from the sporting 
goods shop salesman. 

If you have a rifle, what caliber 
is it? What does caliber mean? How 
do you measure caliber? How does 
a .25 caliber differ from a_ .257? 
What kind of action does the gun 
have? Lever, slide, bolt, autoloading? 
What kind of sights? 

If you have a shotgun, what guage 
is it? What does guage mean? What 
kind of action does the gun have? 
What sizes of shot are best for differ- 
ent kinds of game? 

Next learn how to clean your gun 
and keep it oiled. If the gun needs 
repairs, take it to a good gunsmith. 
But keep it in good condition. 

Before you ever go hunting, shoot 
your gun on a rifle range or trap 
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range. Shoot it often enough so that 
ou become proficient and also so 
that handling it correctly is almost 
automatic. Once you have “sighted 
in” your rifle and can hit the bull’s- 
eye with regularity, try to hit mov- 
ing targets. Once you have “pat- 
terned” your shotgun, shoot at clay 
birds until you can score six or seven 
out of ten, and swinging the gun 
comes easily and smoothly. Know 
your gun, what sort of hunting it 
was designed for, and what it will 
do under various circumstances. 
Know the distance at which you can 
reasonably expect to kill game— 
whether bird or mammal, so you 
will be sure of clean kills and not 
cripples. 


Gun Safety at Home 


Every season you hear of ex- 
perienced sportsmen who shoot them- 
selves or companions, while cleaning 
their guns, or while showing them 
off. You frequently read of children 
who shoot themselves or friends while 
playing with dad’s or brother’s gun. 
There is no excuse at all for accidents 
such as these. 


First of all, every gun should be 
treated as if it were loaded at all 
times, even though you are sure it 
isn’t. Every time you pick up a gun, 
take one from a friend, or handle it 
in anyway, open the action and look 
to see if it is loaded. Then always 
point the gun muzzle in a safe direc- 
tion. Do not ever let the muzzle point 
toward any person or animal. In- 
sist that your friends do the same, 
and one cause of accidents will be 
eliminated. 

Next, guns and ammunition 
should always be kept where children 
can not reach them. The best way is 
to keep them locked up. If this is 
not possible, remove the bolt, firing 
pin block or other firing mechanism, 
if possible, and keep it separate from 
the gun. From as early an age as 
possible, children should know that 
guns are potentially dangerous—and 





should respect them without being 
afraid of them. 


Safety in the Field 


The first two rules of safety in the 
field are the same as for safety any- 
where else. Treat any gun as if it 
were loaded, and always point the 
muzzle in a safe direction. 


Learn how to carry your gun in the 
field so that the muzzle points up or 
down—but always away from your 
companions. Four different gun car- 
ries are shown in the illustration. All 
are comfortable ways to carry a gun 
—and all are safe carries under most 
conditions. The important thing is 
to “watch the muzzle” and to have 
the gun under constant control. 


Another excellent rule is to keep 
the finger out of the trigger guard, 
and keep the safety “on” until ready 
to shoot. The safety can be pushed 
“off’ as the gun is swung to the 
shoulder, and at the same time you 
can finger the trigger. 

If you put your gun down to rest 
a moment, or to have lunch, open 
the action first and unload the gun. 
Do not rely on the safety, even if it 
is “on”. A safety is only a mechani- 
cal device and subject to failure 
(either mechanical or human). The 
best safety measure is to open the 
action. 

When crossing stone walls or fences, 
windfalls or streams; when going 
through heavy brush or rough ground 
of any sort, open the action of the 
gun and remove the shell from the 
chamber. If alone, unload the gun 
place it over the fence or wall, then 
climb over yourself. If with a com- 
panion, hold his gun while he climbs 
over, then hand him both guns to 
hold while you climb over. But be 
sure the gun is unloaded and the 
action open. 

When you put your gun in a car, 
or boat, unload it first and open 
the action. It’s a good idea to place 
the gun in the case. The case will 
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protect the gun from injury, and 
it is also a good safety measure. 
In some _ places, laws _ prohibit 
carrying loaded guns in cars or 
boats—and loaded means shells’ in 
the magazine as well as in the cham- 
ber. 

A few years ago, a hunter shot a 
rabbit and thought it was dead. He 
threw it on the floor in the back of 
his car, and put his gun on the back 
seat. He had driven scarcely a mile, 
when the rabbit recovered, kicked a 
couple of times and kicked the trig- 
ger of the shot gun. The pellets went 
through the back of the front seat 
and killed the hunter. 


Be Sure of Your Target 


This is a conservation rule as well 
as a safety rule. Always be sure of 
your target. Be sure before you aim 
that you want to kill what you aim 
at. In early morning, late afternoon 
—or even in deep woods at noon, 
light and shadows can be tricky. An- 
other hunter stalking a deer may 





look like a deer himself under cer. 
tain conditions. It’s difficult under 
certain conditions to tell a buck from 
a doe. Be sure of your target before 
you shoot. Pass up a shot if there js 
the slightest chance of your being 
wrong. 

In some places the law requires 
that you wear red clothes while hunt. 
ing—or at least a red hat and jacket, 
This is based on the idea that the 
color stands out, that other hunter 
will recognize it as a man and not 
a game animal. It’s a good idea to 
wear red even if it is not required 
by law. It certainly won’t hurt any 
and it may save your life. As an 
added precaution take only khaki 
or red handkerchiefs with you. A 
white handkerchief through the brush 
may resemble a buck’s “flag” a little 
too closely, and a careless hunter may 
snap off a shot in your direction. 


Watch Your Zone of Fire 


When hunting with companions 
it is especially important that you 


Be sure of your target! Another ~hunter stalking a deer may look like a deer under 
certain conditions. If you are careful and alert, those conditions will never occur. Pass 
up a shot if there is even the slightest chance of your being wrong. 


Illustration Courtesy Boy Scouts of America 
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know their whereabouts at all times 
and stick to your own zone of fire. 
A bird that flushes off sideways may 
provide an excellent shot, but if it 
means endangering a companion, 
pass up the shot. Don’t shoot down 
a road or trail. There may be some 
one walking there, or sitting beside 
the road or trail enjoying a rest or 
a sandwich. Don’t shoot across a 
highway or road. Some one may be 
passing by. Watch your background 
at all times. There may be a farm or 
cabin in the background. Each year 
too many people are killed or in- 
jured while out cutting wood in the 
back of their house—or while work- 
ing around their farm. Livestock are 
frequently killed or injured by care- 
less hunters who do not stop to con- 
sider what is back of their target. 


Self Control 


To be a safe hunter you must have 
self control—and be master of your- 
self and your gun. Self control comes 
with practice and experience in hunt- 
ing. By handling a gun properly on 
every occasion, you build up the 
habits that are important when you 
are in the field. These habits are 
very important and should be ac- 
quired before you go hunting. Then 
in the thrill of a hunt, your reactions 
will be under control and you will 
not only be a safe, shooter, but a 
successful hunter. 


Outdoor Good Manners 


Just as important to the future of 
good hunting in Pennsylvania is 
good outdoor manners. Most of the 
small game shooting is on private 
land—farms and woods owned by in- 
dividuals. When you hunt on this 
land, you are the owner's guest just 
as if you visited him in his home. 
You have the responsibility and the 
obligation to treat his land as you 
would his home. 

Ask permission before you enter 
his land. Ask him if you may hunt 
and where he would suggest you go. 
Find out where his livestock is so 


you will not shoot near it. If you 
are successful, offer him some of your 
bag. If you use his land frequently, 
take him a present occasionally—a 
few cigars, some candy for his wife 
or children or something else of that 
sort. 

Always close all gates behind you. 
Straying cattle annoy farmers and 
spoil your welcome. Do not trample 
crops or walk across cultivated fields. 
You wouldn’t want someone tramp- 
ling your garden at home. 


Shoot at a safe distance from all 
buildings, and do not shoot toward 
them. Be careful with fire. Do not 
build a fire without permission, and 
be sure it is dead out before you 
leave. Do not litter the ground or 
roadside with papers, candy wrappers 
or lunch left-overs. If you can carry 
them in, you can carry them out. 


Signs and trail markers are not 
targets. There is no excuse for shoot- 
ing at them. Usually they are so big 
that anyone can hit them, so it 
doesn’t prove you’re a good shot— 
just a thoughtless shooter. 


The buildings, tables, benches and 
fireplaces in public campsites and 
picnic areas were built with public 
money—your money. They were put 
there for the use of all the people of 
the state. Use them, enjoy them but 
don’t abuse them. Remember, you 
help pay for them. 

Hunting is fun. More hunters go 
afield every year. The importance of 
safe hunting becomes greater each 
year. We can all help guarantee the 
future of our sport by eliminating 
accidents, and by using the best kind 
of outdoor manners. For only then 
will land be available for hunting 
and fewer restrictions in force. Will 
you help do your part? 





NEXT MONTH... 
Watch for the Game Commis- 
sion’s report to YOU! 
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Ropert L. Ransom, Conneautville 


First Prize—Statewide 
First Prize—Northwest Division 





James W. May, Erie 
Second Prize—Northwest Division 


Byron Snyper, New Florence 
First Prize—Southwest Division 


GLENN BEATTY, Avonmore 
Second Prize—Southwest Division 
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ge are looking at the young 
men who, under a competitive 
program, were judged the winners in 
last year’s Wildlife Habitat Improve. 
ment Project for Future Farmers of 
America in Pennsylvania. 

This recognition won for them 
cash prizes totalling $685—awards 
provided by the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission which _ sponsored _ the 
project under the supervision of the 
Department of Public Instruction. 

Congratulations to the winners and 
to the more than 400 other boys who 
participated in this potentially great 
program. Under its modern day prac- 
tices of conserving soil, managing 
woodlots, establishing farm ponds, 
planting food plots, etc., both the 
farm and wildlife benefits. 





Tom McComss, Commodore 
Third Prize—Southwest Division 


RICHARD LEHR, Dover ) 
First Prize—Southwest Division 
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It is hoped that 4,000, instead of 
400, vocational agricultural students 
will enter the competition during the 
1954-55 school term. It has been 
made more attractive, and a pam- 
phlet describing its physical aspects, 
and the rules and regulations which 
govern the program, will be avail- 
able for distribution to “Ag” teachers 
soon. 

One of the new rules provides that 
no boy shall receive more than one 
reward. Last year and the year be- 
fore the first and second prize win- 
ners at the Statewide level also were 
awarded prizes at the Division level. 
This year no Statewide winner will 
be eligible for Division level awards, 
a decision which we are certain will 
meet with the approval of everyone 
concerned. 
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LEE KALTENBACH, Wellsboro 
First Prize—Northcentral Division 


Gary HILEMAN, Three Springs 
First Prize—Southcentral Division 






STANLEY BEEMAN, Dushore 
Second Prize—Statewide 
First Prize—Northeast Division 
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RicHarD Ptotts, Forksville 
Second Prize—Northeast Division 





Cart Hexss, Forksville — 
Third Prize—Northeast Division 


DONALD BeEpForD, Shunk 
Fourth Prize—Northeast Division 
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Shooting _ - 


Part III 
By Tom Forbes 
STANCE 


A stance platform from which to 
shoot requires that the feet be spread 
comfortably apart and if choice is 
permitted the left foot is advanced 
and both feet are placed at right 
angles on an imaginary line from 
the bowman to the target. This posi- 
tions the hunter so that his left side 
is toward the quarry. If the hunter 
is caught out of position and does 
not wish to take a chance of putting 
the quarry to flight by properly plac- 
ing his feet in shooting position he 
can pivot his body at the waist to 
place the left side toward the target. 
The circumstances will govern the 
choice. However if the feet are firmly 
planted the second method is safer as 
the hunter must not take his eyes 
from his quarry and cannot select a 
place to step. A firm footing is prefer- 
able to stumbling at a critical 
moment or shooting with the weight 
unevenly balanced on the feet. 

Assuming that we are on the prac- 
tice range, we will take the orthodox 
position first described. Hold the bow 
in a horizontal position in the left 
hand by the grip with the bow string 
up, the hand and arm_ hanging 
naturally at the left side, and the bow 
string passing between the left arm 
and the body. If we are on the alert 
for game we will have an arrow 
nocked in the bow and held in posi- 
tion by the left forefinger. Stand erect, 
head up and shoulders back. In this 
position the bowman is facing ninety 
degrees from the target. Now turn the 
head and look along the left shoulder 
at the spot you want to hit. In draw- 
ing the bow do not shift the body 
weight from one foot to the other 





during any part of the act of shoot 
ing. To relieve the strain on the 
drawing fingers of his right arm the 
beginner naturally will incline his 
head forward to meet the bow string 
as he draws. Guard against this fault 
as we shall later explain that the 
position of the head is important in 
governing the length of the draw and 
in aiming. 


NOCKING THE ARROW 


Raise the bow arm and bring the 
bow to a horizontal position in front 
of you about waist high, knuckles of 
the left hand and arrow plate of the 
bow up and the bow string bearing 
against your left hip at a point on the 
bow string approximately opposite the 
middle of the lower limb of the bow. 

Draw an arrow from the quiver 
with the thumb and fore finger of 
the right hand. Lay the arrow across 
the bow at the arrow plate and re 
volve the shaft until the cock feather 
(the one at right angles to the arrow 
nock is up and perpendicular to the 
bow string. Shove the arrow forward 
until the arrow nock is between the 
bow string and the bow and then 
draw the arrow toward the string 
until the bow string enters the arrow 
nock at the nocking point on the 
string. Continue this backward move- 
ment of the arrow until the bow 
string is placed under tension by the 
arrow. Hold the arrow in this posi- 
tion with the left forefinger pushing 
the arrow shaft against the arrow 
plate. The right hand can now be re 
leased and the arrow will remain in 
position fully nocked. If we now drop 
the left hand which is holding the 
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bow until the arm hangs naturally at 
the left side the bow can be carried 
fully loaded and ready to shoot. This 
is normally the procedure practiced 
by most bow hunters when stalking 
or still hunting game. The position 
is not tiring and the hunter is relaxed 
vet ready to draw and shoot when 
game is sighted. 


DRAWING 


Precautionary measures to protect 
his bow are first taken by the archer. 
Generally speaking a bow should 
never be overdrawn. While some 
manufacturers of modern bows claim 
that no damage will result from over- 
draw it is a wise archer who limits 
the length of draw to the length of 
arrow for which his particular bow 
is designed. At full draw a bow is 
under almost maximum strain. To 
overdraw may rupture or strain the 
fibres and permanently weaken the 
bow or it may break. To prevent the 
possibility of overdraw an arrow is 
always nocked to measure the length 
of draw. Flex the bow by small in- 
crements and increase the length 
gradually until full draw is reached. 
This is the position at which the 
point of the arrow of a proper length 
for your bow is drawn even with the 
back of the bow at the arrow plate. 


If the bow is held in a vertical 
position during the preliminary flex- 
ing the bowman may find that the 
arrow moves away from the bow and 
falls off the arrow rest or rises ver- 
tically above the rest when the draw 
is under way. In the first instance the 
trouble is avoided by the way the 
drawing fingers apply initial pressure 
to the bow string. Make contact with 
the bow string, with the three draw- 
ing fingers touching the string at the 
first joints, and as pressure is applied 
in the act of drawing, permit the 
string to revolve along the first joints 
of the fingers until the actual draw- 
ing point on the finger tips is reached. 
The friction between the bow string 
and the inside of the arrow nock will 






















Photo by the Author 

The hunting aim—the hand is drawn to 

the cheek and the bow is canted to bring 

the shaft of the arrow directly below the 

right eye. Posed by Bob Kendig of the 

Lebanon Archery Club, a former Pennsyl- 
vania Field Champion. 


force the arrow shaft against the ar- 
row plate and hold it in position. In 
the second instance the arrow point 
rises because pressure is not applied 
evenly by the drawing fingers and in 
a direct line with the arrow. The 
effect is often mistakenly said to arise 
from pinching the arrow nock be- 
tween the first and second fingers of 
the drawing hand. 

The bow is drawn with the first 
three fingers of the right hand. The 
thumb is permitted to remain in 
its normal position when the hand 
is relaxed and takes no part in the 
draw. 

With the palm of .the right hand 
up and the fingers fully extended, 
place the forefinger under the bow 
string to the right of the arrow 
nock. The middle and ring fingers 
fall into position under the bow 
string to the left of the nock. The 
bow string should cut across the 
three fingers equally about three 
fourths of the distance from the fin- 
ger tips to the first joints. Draw 
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the string back carefully a few inches 
allowing the string to revolve and 
bunch the flesh near the finger tips 
and let these fingers take over the 
work which has been performed by 
the forefinger of the left hand in 
holding the arrow under tension 
against the bow string. 

To make the draw, swing the bow 
to a position where the upper limb 
of the bow corresponds to the hour 
hand of the clock at 1:30 with the 
grip about shoulder high. The bow 
should rest in the V formed by the 
thumb and fingers of the extended 
left hand with the fingers curled 
lightly around the grip and the bow 
held in place by the tension applied 
in the draw. The base of the thumb 
should not exert any pressure against 
the bow although the tendency is 
to cock the wrist and permit the 
heel of the hand to do the work. 

Extend the left arm toward the 
target with the arm in a relaxed 
position to permit the under part of 
the elbow to remain down and away 
from the string which otherwise on 
release would strike the inner arm 
just below the elbow. 

Now with the fingers, hand, and 
forearm relaxed draw back steadily 
using the shoulder muscles to do 
the work. The hand and forearm 
act only as a connection between 
the bow string and the shoulder 
muscles. 


Tri-County Archers warm up prior to a 


Gun Club in Lebanon County. 
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At the same time tilt the head 
to the right until the right eye jg 
directly above the arrow as the right 
hand is drawn to the cheek at or 
about the corner of the mouth. This 
draw and the method of anchoring 
and aiming which will be discussed 
in a future article is called by various 
names among which are _ hunter 
draw, cheek draw, high anchor, ete, 
Its sole purpose is to reduce the yer. 
tical angle which the arrow make 
with the line of sight. Canting the 
bow to the right from the vertical 
has further reduced this angle in 
addition to aligning the arrow shaft 
directly below the right eye of the 
bowman. 

An attempt to draw at eye level 
to cancel out the angle between the 
arrow and the line of vision to per 
mit the bowman to sight directly 
along the shaft places the drawing 
arm in a position where a straight 
pull with the strong shoulder mus 
cles is impossible, and any attempt 
to anchor so close to the eye will 
distort the vision. Drawing to the 
height of the eye without anchoring 
at a given point, would result, in 
addition to loss of drawing power, 
in variations in the length of draw 
and consequently changes in_ the 
velocity with which the arrow is pro 
pelled from the bow. Under such 
conditions no accuracy could be ex- 
pected. 


28 target Hunters Round at the Steeltown 
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Chobes P altterns pm Range 


By Ed Shearer 


HE choice of choke is somewhat 

tied up with barrel length. Gen- 
erally speaking, the more open the 
bore the shorter the barrels while the 
tighter the choke, the longer they 
should be. There is sound reason for 
this theory. The experienced wing 
shot who picks the open bores with 
their wide patterns and short barrels, 
is the. grouse, quail or woodcock 
hunter, who has thick cover to con- 
tend with. This means fast accurate 
shooting with a fast swinging gun. 
This is the true gun pointer who has 
developed lightning fast reflexes. 

This type shooter can use his open 
boring in the longer range field shoot- 
ing (such as ringnecks) with success, 
because of his speed in getting on 
the bird and the shot away. 

The same type shooter who picks 
the tighter borings is the open field, 
trap or duck shot, who tends more 
on the aiming side. The perfect ex- 
ample of this type is the chap who 
acts as a gun in retriever field trails 
on released game. He must let the 
birds get far out sometimes so the 
dogs can show their wares to the 
judges and he cannot miss. The kill- 
ing pattern of a full choke 12 gauge 
at 40 yards is about 36 inches. On a 
bad flying bird at 40 yards if the 
hold is 15 inches off center, it’s better 
than an even bet he will have a run- 
ning cripple. If he is 20 inches off 
center with the same pattern he will 
miss or worse, hit a bird which keeps 
right on going. This gunner picks 
the long barrel with its long sighting 
plane for accurate holding and a 
close pattern at long range. 

But the beginner, being neither of 
these two types of experts, wants to 
know which is the best choke for 
me? There are two schools of thought 
on this. Some authorities hold the 


choice should be a full or modified 
choke with at least a 28 inch barrel. 
The idea being that it forces the 
beginner to be more exact in his align- 
ment before he gets the shot away. 
Thus he is working right from the 
start to learn hitting his game with 
the center of his pattern instead of 
scratching it down with the fringe of 
his pattern. Although this is learn- 
ing the hard way there is no doubt 
of its soundness. Also I doubt that 
in open field shooting, the beginner 
is too much handicapped by a full 
choke, unless he fires blindly. At the 
start his reflexes will be slow and 
he will lose more time in aiming. 
Consequently his game will be getting 
out to where his pattern is opening 
up to reasonable degree. 

The other cult holds to the theory 
that the tight borings are too dis- 
couraging to the beginner. They say 
the wider the pattern the better 
chance the beginner has. There is no 
doubt of the truth of this. 

Both of these points of view have 
advantages and disadvantages. The 
writer learned under the full choke 
school in the old days when the 
cover was considerably thicker than 
it is today. I well recall that first 
season nearly half a century ago, 
when a hundred flushed grouse would 
be an average day. That season taught 
me that the “poke and pull” method 
produced mainly noise. 

The great danger for the beginner 
if he starts out depending on the 
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PGC Photo by Bob Parlaman 
Gun clinics and safety first programs are an important part of any sportsmen’s club 


activities. Here a group of sportsmen examine firearms and ask questions of an arms 
manufacturer's representative who are always willing to help with such programs. 

































fringe, is that he will always be a 
sloppy holder, which a good shot 
never is. Also he had better buy him- 
self a GOOD dog for a big percent- 
age of his hits will be cripples. If 
you are going to hunt quail, grouse 
or woodcock in thick cover you have 
no choice other than improved 
cylinder. But for more open upland 
shooting stick to the tighter borings. 
It takes a gunner of some experience 
to use an open bore and get a high 
percentage of clean kills. 

This brings us to a consideration 
of patterns. As the pattern controls 
the range at which any given size 
game can be consistently killed, it 
is well to understand the two factors 
that control it. The density or hitting 
power is mostly controlled by the 
choke. The killing power or penetra- 
tion is controlled by the size of the 
shot. 

Contrary to popular belief the 12- 
16 and 20 gauge patterns are approxi- 
mately the same diameter with bar- 
rels of “comparative choke ‘constric- 
tion.” If one ounce of chilled shot 
were loaded in 234 inch cases and fired 
at nearly identical velocities out of 


each gauge with barrels of comparable 
choke at the same range it would be 
hard to tell them apart as far a 
diameter goes. But here is the joker. 
With approximately the same diam 
eter pattern at any given range, the 
high velocity 3-114-6 load of the 16 
gauge will show a 10 percent de 
crease in comparison with the 3%, 
114-6 load of the 12 gauge in pattern 
density. The high velocity 234-14 
load of the 20 gauge will show a 20 
percent decrease as compared with 
the 12 gauge in pattern density. Thus 
it should be clear that though their 
pattern diameter are approximately 
the same their density is not and 
density chiefly controlls the killing 
range. 

I recently ran across some pattern 
data on the pattern spread of all 
standard degrees of choke constric 
tion. This was compiled by the Im- 
perial Chemical Industries Ltd. of 
England, and has never been made 
available by our own laboratories. 
It states, “The diameter in inches 
covered by the bulk of the shot 
charge of a shotgun at various ranges 
for all gauges.” This I believe would 
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mean 90 to 95 percent of the total 
number of pellets in the shot charge. 








Pattern Diameter (Inches) 








Range 
(Yards) True Imp. 
Cylinder Cylinder Modified Full 

Wis... 19 15 12 9 
15 ....-- 26 20 16 12 
ink. 5 32 26 20 16 
TD nacre 38 32 26 21 
| eee 44 38 32 26 
Biv.... 51 44 38 32 
Diivvivns 57 51 46 40 








Now bear in mind these pattern 
diameter figures include the fringe 
which is an uncertain killing quan- 
tity. Now to get down to the milk 
in the coconut, it has long been ac- 
cepted that the sure killing range of 
any given shotgun and load is deter- 
mined by the percentage of the shot 
charge that is contained in a 30 inch 
circle. In short when the density of 
the pattern has thinned out to where 
it will no longer insure 3-5 hits on 
the game you are seeking, then that 
is the maximum sure killing range 
for that gun and load. So let us take 
a look at the pattern percentages 
within the 30 inch circle, at game 
shooting ranges of 30-60 yards at 5 
yard intervals, made available by the 
Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. 
This will give us a true picture of 
what we can expect in the matter of 
sure killing power. Tests were con- 
ducted with 11/16 ounce of shot 
sizes corresponding to our 5s, 6s, 7s, 
and 714, running 172, 223, 299, and 
345 pellets to the ounce, with a 12 


gauge shotgun. Results were as fol- 
lows. 








% Shot Concentration in 30 in. Circle 








Range 
(Yards) True Imp. 
Cylinder Cylinder Modified Full 

ree 60 72 83 100 
nieen. 49 61 71 84 
ee 40 50 60 70 
crs 33 42 50 59 
oo ee 28 33 40 49 
ae 21 27 32 40 
bey ess 17 22 $2 ‘$2 
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As another hunting season opens— 
one that promises to have many more 
hunters afield—some thought should 
be given to the probable maximum 
range of ordinary size shot. This is 
important from a safety standpoint 
where there may be a number of 
hunters in adjoining fields. In a 
treatise called Smokeless Powder, by 
Mr. Walter Coxe, of Du Pont is 
stated the following. “When the gun 
is raised as high as 40 degrees above 
horizontal, a shot charge of No. 6 
will cover an area from 400 to 900 
feet long, the nearest striking at a 
distance of approximately 400 feet 
from the shooter. With No. 4 shot 
the distance will be slightly greater, 
with the nearest pellet striking not 
less that 600 feet from the muzzle of 
the gun. 

Another note in the interest of 
safety is the use of modern smokeless 
loads in shotguns with lamminated, 
twist, Damascus and certain low car- 
bon steel barrels of the black powder 
days. Modern smokeless powders re- 
quire much higher pressures to burn 
them. These pressures are much 
higher than these barrels were de- 
signed to withstand. Their use, sooner 
or later results in a blown-up gun 
with more or less serious injury to 
the shooter. 
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Beagles for Bisnis 


By Dave Fisher 


a. Beagle hound is the most 
popular dog in among American 
sportsmen today. The American Ken- 
nel Club registered 45,398 in 1953 to 
top all breeds. Of course these are all 
pure-bred, pedigreed and registered 
hounds and this number does not 
take into account the many thou- 
sands of dogs that are not pure-bred 
and therefore not registered or 
eligible. This trend will probably 
lead many into becoming breeders 
believing that they can make a for- 
tune overnight and in many cases 
this could lead beagles to the fate of 
the Cocker Spaniel, Airedale, Ger- 
man Shepherd, Irish Setter and other 
popular breeds of their day—espe- 
cially so where no other knowledge 
of breeding is had except boy plus 
girl equals puppies. Such breeders 
with each generation will be produc- 
ing dumber and inferior hounds, so 
in buying a beagle today you are 
better off buying from an old timer. 

Any hunter that has owned a 
beagle can tell you he is really a 
versatile little hound. Although their 
principal use in this country has been 
for hunting of rabbits, both snow- 
shoes and cottontails, some owners 
have trained them for use on Ring- 
necks, Grouse and Fox—but their 
principal use even today is for rab- 
bits. 

The American bred beagle has all 
the true hound characteristics. Their 
colors run all shades; lemon and 
white; red; tri-color (black, tan, 
white); black and white; open marked 





and black blanketed. They will run 
in height from 9 to fifteen inches and 
weight will range from 18 to % 
pounds. 

The sportsman buying a beagle 
for hunting should locate a breeder 
that has straight hunting and field 
trial stock. It is nice to buy from 
local breeders where you can visit 
the kennel and see the dogs perform 
and then make your decision to buy 
the one you like. Buying from 
breeders away from home is reason- 
ably safe if you are careful in select. 
ing one who advertises in a magazine 
where the advertisers are guaranteed 
by the publisher (such as The Beagle 
Journal). If you live in the northern 
part of the country and purchase a 
dog from a breeder in the south, you 
will find that it will take that hound 
from four to six weeks to become ac 
climated to the different type run 
ning and scenting conditions and | 
do not advise purchasing a dog from 
the south during our colder months. 
All in all a little common sense must 
be used by both buyer and seller. 

As to the size hound you should 
buy, that is up to your individual 
preference. Hounds in the 15” class 
(13” to 15” measured at the shoulder) 
are best for running both cottontail 
and hare. Some like them because of 
their faster more spectular driving 
ability. However, those who go in 
for field trials and hunting both 
seem to prefer the smaller 13” class 
hound (measuring 13” and under). 
If hunting with a pack of three or 
more it is not advisable to mix the 
smaller hounds with the larger ones, 
for if you do, the larger dogs will 
outfoot the smaller ones. 

As to sex in selecting a beagle, a 
far as hunting qualities are concerned 
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there is little difference. There are 
ood and bad found in both males 
and females. Here again it is a matter 
of personal preference. As for myself, 
I would take a female any day in 
reference to a male. I have found 
that they are easier to train and 
handle and outside of the problem 
of watching and caring for them 
when in season they mind their busi- 
ness more and are cleaner to have 
around. 

In previous issues we have given 
some articles on training, but again 
I want to say don’t rush your hound. 
If you start taking a young dog out 
at 6 months and he doesn’t get going 
until he is a year old or more, don’t 
worry about it. I like hounds that 
start when they are around 9 to 15 
months of age—for as a rule they 
keep running until old age takes 
them away. Hounds from natural 
hunting and field trial strains have 
the instinct right in them for trailing 
and many of them start off on the 
line if they strike a hot trail. The 
main thing is getting them to stick 
to it and the best way to do that is 
not to sit on a fence and let them run, 
when you are starting them, but to 
follow them as closely as you can and 
encourage them. I also believe that 
all hounds should be taught to re- 
spond to either a whistle or a horn. 


One little warning if you are start- 
ing out breaking a young hound to 
the gun—we will assume that he is 
running fairly well and you are out 
hunting with him (or her)—take it 
easy and be sure you kill that first 
bunny they circle back to you. Then 
let it lay until they come up to it and 
smell or even maul it a bit. 





Valuable Information in Leaflet 
with Hunting License 


Every person who buys a Penn- 
sylvania hunting license should re- 
ceive a leaflet titled Digest of Hunt- 
ing and Trapping Regulations. The 
leaflet is prepared for the informa- 
tion and guidance of people who 
take wildlife in Pennsylvania through 
the use of gun, bow or trap. 

The folder is a ready reference to 
questions that commonly concern 
sportsmen. It should be carefully 
read and carried with the hunting 
license for reference when the most- 
asked questions about hunting or 
trapping arise. The leaflet does not, 
of course, set forth all statutory provi- 
sions of the Game Law. Consulting 
the folder and the hunting license 
itself, or asking information of a 
game protector, may prevent a fine 
or embarrassment, game authorities 
advise. 





New Beagler Magazine 
Aims For Better Sport 


The Beagle Journal, a new maga- 
zine designed for that great fraternity 
who follow America’s most popular 
dog, made its first appearance with 
the April, 1954 issue. The publica- 
tion, which is slated to appear 
monthly, has both editorial and ad- 
vertising offices in Towanda, Pa., and 
is presently edited by Mort Norton, 
of Clinton, New York. Aims of the 
new periodical are to provide a ‘“‘meet- 
ing grounds on paper” for beaglers 
everywhere, a source of practical, up- 


to-date information on every phase 
of beagling, to promote conservation 
and wildlife conservation, to co- 
operate with beagle clubs and or- 
ganizations to foster the sport. A 
liberal editorial policy is designed to 
present club news, field trial dates, 
personalities in the field, beagle 
health, care and breeding, field trial 
reports in a new and better way, 
kennel plans and kinks, training in- 
formation, plus any other informa- 
tion of interest to both novice and 
professional beaglers. Subscription 
rates have been set at $3.00 per year. 
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By Larry J. Kopp 


URING the past decade so much 

has been said about the dirt o1 
bait hole set for fox that many 
equally good fox sets have been al 
most torgotten. 

It is true, of course, that the dirt 
hole set is the most effective, and 
certainly one which every beginning 
trapper should master completely. 
At the same time however, there are 
some other good sets which should 
be tried. This is particularly true 
when you consider that foxes have a 
way of losing interest in something 
which always looks the same; that is 
foxes who have come close to being 
caught in such a set will recognize 
it wherever it may appear, and will 
often avoid it as a result 

The solution would be to make a 
variety of fox sets. 

Perhaps one of our oldest fox 
sets known is the water set; also 
called the stepping stone set. This 
set was used successfully long before 
anyone ever heard about the dirt 
hole set, and it is still good today. 

As its original name implies, the 
set 1s made in or near water. It can 
be made along streams; at a lake 
or dam; or even at a pond of slug 
gish water in a swamp. Obviously, 
without saying that sets 
should be made in areas which foxes 
frequent. 

The same care which one observes 
when making the dirt hole set also 
applies to the water set. But unlike 
the dirt hole set, it is important that 
water set locations be prepared in ad- 
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vance so that passing foxes will be 
come used to seeing them. 

To make the set, select a 
where it will not be hemmed in 
brush or weeds. The better policy § 
for the trapper to wear rubber booy 
and stand in the water while wom 
ing so that no footprints are left, 4 
large rock is then placed in th 
water approximately — twenty-four 
inches in from the edge of the stream 
This rock must be large enough » 
that the top of it will not be under 
water. If no large enough rock ca 
be found handily, place two rocks @ 
top of each other, Another rock hay 
ing a flat or slightly bowl like sus 
face is then placed between this one 
and the bank; or possibly slight) 
closer to the bank. Here it is im 
portant that at least one inch @ 
water flows over the top so that th 
trap, when set, will be completeh 
covered by water. A good idea is ® 
cover this second rock with a thd 
layer of mud and leaves; or if 
would not look out of place, a rod 
covered with a thick layer of moss 8 
good. The idea is to have a goed 
bed for the trap since it ts Important 
that the trap sets firmly. Naturally 
the rock must not be too large, but 
just large enough to accommodate 2 
No. 2 trap. 

When setting the trap, bait and 
lure is first placed upon the red 
farthest from the bank and slight) 
covered with mud and _ watersoaked 
leaves. Next the trap is set upon the 
flat rock between this one and the 
bank of the stream, making certaim 
that it sets firmly and is covered com 
pletely by water. This requires some 
very precise handling for it’s impeft 
ant that the trap is not set so deep 
in water that no covering would & 
main on the trap. In other words, at 
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Game Protector Ralph L. 
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PGC Photo by Don Miller 


Shank, Pine Grove, demonstrates trapping techniques to 


Boy Scouts at Camp Nisatin, Schuylkill County, during a camporee last spring. 


wap should be set so that the pan 
is just barely covered by water. When 
the trap has been set firmly, it is then 
covered with several large leaves. 
After these are placed upon the trap, 
they in turn are covered with thick 
mud or moss. Although it is not 
absolutely necessary, it is a good 
idea to wear rubber gloves while do- 
ing this. 

It is also possible to use the same 
trap pan covers with water sets as 
you use for dirt hole sets, but you 
may lose many trap covers since 
they are carried away or buried in 
the water. At some places it would 
perhaps be suitable to use layers of 
moss taken from rocks for trap 
covers, but it must be remembered 
that if no other rocks in the im- 
mediate vicinity are covered with 
moss, it would look conspicuous. 

In other words since there is no 
absolutely specific way to cover traps 
at water sets, the trapper uses what- 
ever material happens to be present 
at the location, and covers the trap 
in whatever manner seems most suit- 
able. Some trappers use only mud; 
others use only soggy leaves; and still 
others use both as described. 

To anchor the trap, one can either 
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us a long chain with a grapple at- 
tached to it; or if possible, stakes can 
be used, This is one of those things 
which depends upon the set location. 
Sometimes it is possible to use stakes, 
but at other times it is not. At some 
places for instance rocks prevent one 
from staking the trap solidly, so the 
best thing would be to use grapples 
instead. Whichever method is used 
it is important to remember that 
chains and grapples or partly ex- 
posed stakes must also be covered 
well. 

This set is just a bit more difficult 
to make than the dirt hole set, but 
once the trapper learns to make it 
properly by experimenting, it is a 
good one to know. 





COMING... 


The Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission’s biennial report to you! A 
special section next month devoted 
to giving you the facts and figures 
on Pennsylvania’s wildlife program. 


IN THE NOVEMBER 
GAME NEWS 



































A gift that’s sure to hit the mark with all your hunting friends, 
12 big issues of GAME NEWS .. . everyone packed with 
helpful hunting data . . . worthwhile information on wildlife . . . 
and facts from your Game Commission. Take care of your 
Christmas list now. Mail gift subscriptions with a check or 
money order to GAME NEWS, Pennsylvania Game Commission, 
Harrisburg, Penna. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA GAME 
COMMISSION DIRECTORY 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
TRt. TOGA SF. TRE, 5 Sick ne S555 bs eis 5 obese wees Executive Director 
SE Ge Ps or cave n sabe e dW awe deewades Dir. of Public Relations 
BUREAU OF ADMINISTRATION 


SG. 0 DAO GG © 008 2 cos G8 os 0 G1) 5 ne Director 
Accounting & Service Division 

UM OS Be SS EI mare An Seen Comptroller 

We ede Re NE fo ates ew Sa chs Kye ates One MANES F Supervisor, Accounting Section 

Re Tae MENA AEEE 55h cosseaisshavasetete loa loniita,aesgeattra shoes Supervisor, Service Section 


Conservation Education Division 
UO Og i PC Bo Bid GT oS RR | 
Ross Leffler School of Conservation 
AR! rer eA cic 0. 2? re ee ee a ea 
Wildlife Research Division 
eg: Ce ge Lt GRR eS So aD ......-Chief 
BUREAU OF WILDLIFE CONSERVATION 


SY MC. GUO” bine kek cbve ab eds aad sacedebecucevevetuser ....Director 
ROBERT E. LATIMER .......................... .Waterfowl Coordinator 


C.. ©. TORIISURN oon bcos soc sr caleu ob bs we adee sale senewecewaee ....-Chief 
M, BRUCE TAYLOR .....ceceec Supervisor, Land Title & Record Section 
M. J. GOLDEN ............ Supervisor, Farm-Game Cooperative Section 
Jd; B. SEDAM ....... Se Peace wea wo aes Supervisor, Food & Cover Section 
WILBUR M. CRAMER ....... .Coordinator, Pittman-Robertson Projects 
Wildlife Protection Division 
(| a eS a 2 ana see eie eine one oh Rtey 
H. T. ENGLERT .............. 0... ccc cee cena ee Pe aaacemeeeed Asst. Chief 
HAROLD L. PLASTERER ............ Supervisor, Bounty Claims Section 
Game Propagation Division 
EARL S. GREENWOOD ................. cc ce ceeee Sood ob os de wied dig vcletbeel 
HeweN lols i hae O03 i ....Game Propagation Consultant 
WILDLIFE CONSERVATION DIVISIONS 
(Field) 


SOUTHEAST DIvISION—-M. D. Stewart, Supervisor, 1009 N. Eighth St., Reading 
Phone: 4-2661 
3erks, Bucks, Chester, Dauphin, Delaware, Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Mont- 
gomery, Northampton, Philadelphia, Schuylkill, York 
NORTHEAST Divis1on—C. C. Stainbrock, Supervisor, 987 Wyoming Ave., Forty Fort 
Phone: Kingston 17-6193 
3radford, Carbon, Columbia, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Montour, Nor- 
thumberland, Pike, Sullivan, Susquehanna, Wayne, Wvoming 
NORTHCENTRAL DIVISION—M. E. Sherman, Supervisor, 214!. E. Water St., Lock Haven 
Phone: 5400 
Cameron, Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, Elk, Lycoming, McKean, Potter, Tioga 
Union 
SOUTHCENTRAL DIVISION—A. G. Logue, Supervisor, 327 Penn St., Huntingdon 
Phone: 872 
Adams, Bedford, Blair, Cumberland, Franklin, Fulton, Huntingdon, Juniata 
Mifflin, Perry, Snyder 
NORTHWEST DIVISION—T. A. Reynolds, Supervisor, 422 13th St., Franklin 
Phone: 726 
3utler, Clarion, Crawfcrd, Erie, Forest, Jefferson, Lawrence, Mercer, Venango, 
Warren 
SouTHWEST DIVISION—G. L. Nerris, Supervisor, 331 E. Main St., Ligonier. Phone: 519 
Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, Cambria, Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Somerset 
Washington, Westmoreland. 
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) 954 Open Seasons 


iunegulations apply for Hunting License Year, September 1, 1954-August 31, 1955) 


Open season includes first and last dates listed, Sundays excepted, for game. The opening 
hour for small game and other wild birds or animals on October 30 will be 9:00 A. M. Otherwise, 
shooting hours daily are from 7:00 A. M. to 5:00 P. M., but from July 1 to September 30 
inclusive, 6:00 A. M. to 7:30 P. M. (All shooting hours based on Eastern Standard Time.) 










BAG LIMITS OPEN SEASONS 
UPLAND GAME (Small game possession limits below) Day Season First Day Last Day 
Ruffed Grouse D sscsen Sisaas “SCR ae Nov. 27 
Bobwhite Quail + i} Oct. 30 Nov. 27 
Wild Turkeys 1 an Oct. 30 Nov. 27 
Ringneck Pheasants, males only 2 8 Oct. 30 Nov. 27 
Rabbits, Cottontail 4 20 Oct. 30 Nov. 27 
Squirrels, Gray, Black & Fox (combined) 5 20 Oct. 30 Nov. 27 
Squirrels, Red (closed October 1 to 29 incl.) Unlimited All mos. (except Oct. 1-29) 
Hares (Snowshoe Rabbits) Ds Ss Jan. 1 .. Jan. 8, 1968 
taccoons Unlimited Unprotected 
Woodchucks (Groundhogs) Unlimited Unprotected 
Grackles Unlimited Unprotected 
Bears, over one year old, by individual 1 l Nov. 15 Nov. 27 
Bears, as above, by hunting party of three or more 2 2 Nov. 15 Nov. 27 
Bow and Arrow Season—Male with two 

or more points to one antler: Provided Oct. 11 Oct. 23 

a male deer with an antler three or 

more inches long without points, meas- 

uring from the top of the skull as the 

deer is in life, shall be considered lezal 

requires hunting license and Special 
DEER Archery License) by individual 1 l 

Regular Season—Male with two or more 

points to one antler: Provided, a male 

deer with an antler three or more inches 

long without points measuring from 

the top of the skull as the deer is in 

life shall be considered legal by Nov. 29 D2 11 

individual 
NO OPEN SEASON—Hungarian Partridge Hen Pheasants, Sharp-tailed Grouse, Cub Bears, Elk, 

Spike Bucks ith antlers less than three inches long, Antlerless Deer, and Otters 

FURBEARERS: 
Skunks and possums Unlimited Unprotected 
Minks Unlimited Nov 5 . Jan. 1, 1955 
Muskrats (traps only) Unlimited Dec 1 Feb. 1, 1955 
Beavers (traps only) state-wide 4 4 Feb. 14 Mar. 5, 1955 


SPECIAL REGULATIONS 
POSSESSION AND TRANSPORTATION LIMITS of legally-killed small game shall mean not more 
than the daily limit for the first day nor more than an accumulated total for each succeeding 
day of the open season for each species; but not in excess of the season limit, regardless of 
where held, stored or found in possession. 


DEER—Even though there are two separate seasons for taking deer, a hunter may 10t kill 
more than one deer during tl two combined 1954 seasons, whether hunting individually or 
with a camp or hunting party. A Special Archery License is required during Bow and Arrow 
Season, issued only by the Pennsylvania Department of Revenue, Harrisburg, at a fee of $2.00. 





BEAVERS—No trapping at Commission-posted dams. Nonresidents may not trap beavers. One 
person may set, tend or operate 10 traps only. Traps must not be set on the structure of any 
beaver dam or house, or within 25 feet of the waterline on the structure of either thereof. 
Tags must be Kept above ice or waterline to facilitate identification without disturbing traps. 
Pelts must be tagged within 10 days after season, and may not be sold or otherwise disposed 
of until properly tagged. Present them to the Game Protector in District or County where 
trapped 

TRAPPING—tTraps for furbearers not to be placed, staked or set before 7:00 A. M. on the first day 
of the open seasons. The season indicated for Trapping closes at 12:00 o’clock Noon on last 
day. Traps must be tagged with metal name tags. 


SNARES—The use of snares is prohibited in all counties except by special permit 











